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Tuts is a day of reckless interference with the sober laws of 
Nature ; and perhaps the time is not far ahead when the much- 
heralded man of Mars will get involved in a particularly strong 
current of ‘ broadcasting ’ (or something of its kind) and be swept 
on to our planet. He will, naturally, want to know all about 
our habits. If perchance he arrives during a parliamentary 
General Election, he will receive a strange impression of our 
civilisation. After listening to the hubbub for ten minutes it is 
possible he may turn curtly on his heels and demand the time of 
the next transference-wave which is returning in the direction of 
his own world. If the Martians are of an old-world courtesy, he 
may murmur that he is afraid that he is intruding in a domestic 
squabble which is no concern of his. If the Martian manner is 
more direct, he will announce that he has no taste for street 
brawls, and he will ask if we have ever heard of the science of 
governing and the art of dignified behaviour. He may go on to 
give us a reasoned lecture on this science and art of government, 
and the fundamental necessity that it should be placed in the 
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hands of scientists and gentlemen. Of course, there will be many 
weak spots in his argument, and some quiet, thoughtful man at 
the back of the lecture-hall will remark that we have to take an 
imperfect world as we find it, and that it has long been a bad habit 
to make Utopias for other people’s planets. And the quiet man, 
in a way, will be right ; but the man from Mars will have so much 
on his side that the more respectable members of his audience 
may go home in thoughtful mood. 

This paper is written in the midst of the turmoil of the General 
Election, with the result as yet unknown. But, on consideration, 
the result seems of small importance, for somewhat the same 
reason that the result of a dog fight would be immaterial if the 
matter to be settled were a question of high philosophy. The 
problem of government is the highest order of thought. It is 
the most complex problem of science; because the science of 
sociology is the study of mankind, and man is the topmost and 
most complicated figure in the universe. This final crown of all 
knowledge—how man can discover the best way of governing 
himself, how he can make an ordered human society out of a 
thoughtless animal herd—this science and art of government, 
should be the object of the profoundest care. A General Election 
of the House of Commons should be the most dignified act of a 
nation’s life. Every sentence uttered should be weighed in the 
most delicate balance of thought. The result should express the 
decision of the most expert thought of the day. The wisest 
professors should come forth from their studies and libraries and 
give the lead to the inexperienced. The verdict should be 
pronounced by a people who have spent their days in seeking to 
know the laws of good government, and their nights in supplica- 
tion, to whatever deities they possess, that they may be honest 
and entirely unselfish in their vote. If there be any reality in a 
State Church, surely a General Election should worthily be con- 
ducted from its pulpits and prayed for at its altars. 

Instead of which we have something very different. What do 
we hear of the science of Sociology ? Instead of a nation on its 
knees in anxious thought, we have a whirlwind of noise in the 
terms of the prize ring. The old party names, Liberal and Tory, 
Unionist and Socialist, perhaps never meant very much, but they 
were terms of science itself compared with ‘ Die Hards,’ ‘ Coupon- 
men,’ ‘ Reds,’ and the political slang of to-day. Instead of a 
most serious discussion of the facts of the social and political 
situation by men of thought, we have an election which bears 
all the impression of being conducted by smart advertising 
experts. The modern political heroes have a persistent habit of 
getting on the screen at the ‘ pictures,’ and with equal persistence 
into the pictorial papers. 
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One of the first acts of a new Cabinet is to get itself filmed 
for the ‘ movies.’ 

There is no concealing the fact that these matters are a 
substantial part of the campaign. Candidates who are lacking 
in illustriousness make up for it by illustrations. 

The day may not be far distant when the advertisement 
experts will no longer be concealed behind the screen. They will 
become the avowed managers of the political parties. A man of 
genius (of that sort) will realise that the party which can buy up 
the advertisement space of Piccadilly Circus will drive every rival 
from the political field. Elections will frankly cease to be a 
struggle between policies—they have long ago ceased to be a 
struggle between ideals—and will be a race for the best strategical 
positions for flashlights. This is no wild prophecy—we are well 
on the way to its accomplishment. The sky of London is already 
surrendered, on windless days, to the advertising of our soaps 
and the like. There are signs that the politicians will not 
for long waste such a superb advantage. The human mind is 
not yet altogether cleansed from its primitive superstitions ; it 
is still open to the influence of signs and portents. Mr. Lloyd 
George comes of a race much given to religious frenzy. He 
will soon realise that a fleet of sky-writing planes on the 
day of election, with their trailing words of smoke, ‘ Vote 
for the Welsh Wizard,’ might convince many wavering fools 
that this was a sign from heaven; they might mistake the 
gas of man for the cloud mists of God. The politicians have 
neglected few of the credulities of the mob, but they must not 
be discouraged yet ; there are still deeper abysses of ignorance 
which they can plumb with profit to themselves—and disaster to 
the nation. 

But this replacing of the older political agents by the advertise- 
ment experts will not be altogether a disadvantage. For when 
we are led to choose our members of Parliament by the same 
men who lead us (by their advertising skill) to choose our grocers 
or drapers, then it is possible we may be equally critical of the 
articles we buy on their advice. In the matter of every-day shop- 
ping, sooner or later we check the advertisement by the quality 
of the goods received. We are not deceived too often by the 
cunningest of advertisements. Whereas, at present, in the 
political spheres we are content to take in, and pay for, any 
rubbish that comes along. It is worth considering whether the 
electors should not select a small committee who will engage a 
member of Parliament as one would engage a cook, and discharge 
him when he forgets his duties by wasting his time on eloquence 
and party trivialities when he ought to be governing. 

Government is a terribly serious and difficult profession to 
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follow, and every reasonable man will be ready to pardon the 
statesmen who fail to cure a world which is exceedingly disinclined 
to undergo the uncomfortable processes of reform. But we are 
not willing to pardon men who try to persuade us that they are 
serious statesmen, when many of them are little else than a 
company of amateur actors. Let the mind turn to the historical 
figure of such a governor of England as William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh. Try to imagine the impossibility of this stately person 
travelling in a troupe train with a conjuring performance (of 
words) at every station. Cecil laboured, year in, year out, 
for two generations in his office of State ; in a very real sense he 
governed England, and scarcely ever talked about it. There 
was no swaggering sword in his hand or on his tongue; he was 
entirely occupied in working with his office pen. Burleigh’s 
very patient toil was recorded in hundreds and thousands of 
State papers, carefully drafted or annotated by his own hand. 
Put beside the political leaders of to-day, Burleigh was a student, 
a scholar, a man of vast learning in the art and science of govern- 
ment. When we think of him it is necessary to advise the new 
politicians to follow the example of the tailor’s shop in a London 
street, which, driven wild by the vulgar advertisements of its 
neighbours, has hung out a notice, ‘ We are tailors, not pave- 
ment artists.’ It might clear away misapprehension if the 
politicians would definitely declare, ‘We are statesmen, not par- 
liamentary acrobats.’ 

Take another type of statesman. Consider such a vast figure 
as Alfred the Great—a soldier, patriot, again a scholar, a profound 
teacher of all the essential virtues of citizenship, and himself the 
illustrator of every one of these virtues. Consider Dunstan, 
Anselm, even head-strong Becket, Hubert Walter, Stephen 
Langton. But there are signs that we have come near the end 
of the breed of men who, spite of many blunders, had a sense 
of national responsibility which went beyond the trivialities of 
office and the narrowness of party bounds. However, we must 
not be pessimistic concerning the politicians. There are yet 
many sane, honest men in political life ; though they seem to grow 
fewer, and the best of them rarely stand in the front rank of 
leadership. There must be at least a few dozen members of the 
House of Commons who put the public interests before those of 
party, or class, or self. The grumblers will say that this is not 
many out of a House of more than 600. But times are hard and 
we must be content with small mercies. . 

Politics has become a profession, and, like most of the 
professions, has been thrown ‘open to the talents.’ And, it 
would seem, the more it is open to the talents the fewer talents 
are needed to succeed therein. And—another strange paradox— 
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the more democratic becomes the governing class, the less regard 
is paid to democracy. Mr. Lloyd George is announced in his news- 
papers as ‘ a son of the people,’ yet the verdict of history may be 
that the late Ministry contained more enemies of the people than 
have been gathered together by any aristocrat. 

But there is no need to discuss too closely the intentions and 
ethics of the new politicians. They can be most truly judged by 
the test of efficiency, and above all by their deeds. For the words 
of politicians are always insignificant. Half Europe is in ruin, 
and they offer us puerilities instead of policies. Although the 
chief leaders were careful to cover themselves in smoke clouds, 
the loudest cry of the General Election of 1918 was ‘ Hang the 
Kaiser ’ and other like terms of revenge. They had their human 
excuses, but as contributions to serious politics they have the 
unfruitful qualities of war-whoops at a students’ rag. Further, 
one may remark that it was characteristic of the politicians, who 
encouraged this cry, that they did not even keep their word and 
try todo the hanging. Now, once more, the politicians are talking 
in loose terms which have little relation to scientific thought in 
the matter of government. If they put half their programme 
on the Statute-book, it is scarcely likely that the nation as a whole 
would notice the slightest difference in its normal life; if they 
made the other half into laws, we should probably be a ruined 
people. These reckless amateur governors cause as much disaster 
to the State as a butcher would bring about if he were set to work 
in a dispensary full of poisons. 

The politicians do not know their job; that is the root cause 
of our troubles. They ought to be trained in the purest science 
of government, whereas they address us as if we had come to 
listen to a melodrama. Instead of a precise statement of what 
they propose to do to restore health and peace to England and to 
a Europe wounded near to death, we are informed, by one of them, 
that he is going forth to war with a ‘ sword in his hand.” The man 
who uses such a phrase is handling a great thought, but it is only 
fit for great men and great deeds. For it must, first, be a worthy 
war; and, secondly, it must be a sword of true steel. When a 
politician uses such imagery he must be quite certain that he is 
not a sham crusader dressed in silver-paper mail and armed with 
a tin sword. 

There is another point which politicians who respect their dignity 
will remember before they talk lightly of themselves as warriors, for 
the laws of the game are very different. For the real soldier the 
penalty of failure is death—he plays with his life as the stake. 
Whereas the sham actor-manager’s soldier of the political world has 
no such vast risks ; the politician’s most terrible fate is a peerage. 
‘Westminster Abbey or Victory’ is one thing; and the risks are 
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very great. ‘Westminster or the next vacancy’ is quite another, 
and a trivial matter. 

Let these gentlemen of the political stage remember that they 
are playing to something far greater than a full house—something 
more distant even than the ‘ second house’ is before them. The 
Prime Minister and gentlemen of the Cabinet of Great Britain 
will not be finally judged by the votes of the electors who choose 
them, or by the applause of the House they lead. They will 
sooner or later have to receive the verdict and the judgment of 
history. There was a man who once wished his opponent the 
happy fate that mankind would mercifully forget him. But let 
not some of our present politicians take the risks of any such 
luck. Let some of these little men go down on their knees and 
pray that posterity will be kinder to them than they deserve. 

The most useful sense of life is the sense of proportion. These 
politicians take themselves too seriously. The man who does not 
know his own stature will lead himself into most ridiculous situa- 
tions, just as the dwarf in the pantomime causes shrieks of laughter 
by offering to spar with the giant. The average man has begun 
to regard the politicians as little more than a public nuisance. 
It will be well when the present amateur statesmen grasp this 
fact. A man who found himself floating (or sinking) alone in 
mid-Atlantic would probably have an altogether exaggerated 
idea of his own importance in the seascape. There would be 
every justification for his egotism—for his life would be at stake. 
But there is no such justification for the politician—for nothing 
is often at stake except his office and his salary. 

The public squabbling of our politicians is generally over 
things that scarcely matter ; most of it is mere abusive personality, 
which is not redeemed, in the sane man’s view, when he knows that 
the rivals rarely mean it seriously. Most of them were bosom 
friends yesterday, and many of them will be dear friends again 
to-morrow. In the eighteenth century these rival gentlemen so 
often had the delicate consideration to play with each other in 
Latin tags, whereas these modern politicians intrude their 
blatancies in current English into every newspaper at our break- 
fast table. Gibbon had the propriety to leave his indelicate 
quotations in Greek ; and there is room for even one more language 
if the politicians will use it for their domestic quarrels, which are 
of no possible interest to anyone but themselves. They have no 
right to fill the ears of busy men. 

One reads the speeches on both sides, and what is good in 
them seems common to both; while the only really successful 
part of either is where they prove conclusively that the other side 
is entirely foolish and a good deal knavish, or both. This con- 
clusion may give great satisfaction to each side in turn, but the 
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poor nation of electors is left, as a result, with nothing but a battle- 
field of political corpses. We will bury the dead with pleasure, 
but that vital problem of good government, which cannot be 
evaded, is still facing us. One can find no indication that even 
a reasonable number of the politicians who ask for our votes to-day 
have any intelligent understanding of the grave business which 
they ask us to entrust to their care. Is there a sane elector who 
would deal with any other professional class on such slight 
evidence of competent skill ? Would we be wise if we allowed our 
teeth to be extracted, or our washing to be done, by men and 
women who arouse the gravest suspicion that they know nothing 
of either dentistry or laundries ? We endeavour, as far as possible, 
to get the business of our ordinary lives conducted by those who 
have some possibility of knowing their trade. The most difficult 
business of all, this supremely hard task of governing, we are 
content to place in the hands of men who offer us rhetoric rather 
than learning; a record of past failure is the only proof they 
offer of the possibility of their future success. 

The politicians have got into the unfortunate habit of con- 
sidering only the criticisms addressed to them by their opponents, 
and by those people who write professionally on political subjects. 
In other words, they only consider the criticism of those who 
take modern politics and politicians seriously. The political 
correspondent, as a mere matter of self-respect, has to discuss 
them with grave solemnity. A great deal of so-called political 
discussion is a game of make-believe. The unfortunate leader- 
writer, faced by a speech that has all the qualities of the winds of 
the Sahara, and little else, can scarcely write the brief sentence 
‘Hot air’; for that would not fill the column reserved for the 
leading article. So he generally decides to take the orator as 
seriously as possible and find deep meanings where none exist. 

But the only real criticism of the politicians is in quarters 
where they are not taken seriously at all. It is not in the political 
columns that we must look, but in far more unlikely corners of 
the journals. Here is a sentence from a recent financial column 
by Mr. Hartley Withers, one of the most reputed of economic 
experts : 

A certain amount of comfort is to be derived from the present 
disturbance in home politics, tiresome as it is to those who regard all 
such things as irrelevant interruptions to the real business of life. 
Whatever Administration emerges from the welter will be free from the 
weight of those reckless promises by which the electorate was bamboozled 
in 1918. ... 


Now that is a kind of criticism altogether different from the 
words of those who treat the politicians and their politics with 
grave attention. Mr. Withers, clearly, would brush the whole 
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matter aside as sheer waste of time if he could. He thinks of 
the politicians in the same way that an engineer considers an 
obstructing mountain that gets in front of his railway-laying 
—that is, as an unpleasant nuisance. The politicians are merely 
in the way of men who are usefully employed. 

But there is worse to come ; for Mr. Withers goes on to discuss 
what a prominent politician has said about our debt to the United 
States : 


These words can only mean that ... the payment of our debt to 
America ought to be contingent on our being paid by our debtors. Such 
a treatment of a debt, which was an absolute and unconditional promise 
to pay, was not the foundation on which the word of an Englishman has 
been built up, all over the world, as a synonym for straightness and 
honesty. 


In other words, the financial writer not only thinks the poli- 
ticians an intolerable nuisance, but apparently regards their ethics 
as beneath the necessary standard of business life. 

Turn whither one will, on all sides there is evidence that the 
sane people are ceasing to treat the political strife with any 
further respect. The gibe against the politicians and their trade 
is becoming one of the stock jokes of the lighter stage. The 
Cabinet Minister is ousting the mother-in-law as the symbol of 
the tiresome and the intruding. There is even criticism from 
within the ranks.- Lord Robert Cecil has just been defending 
Mr. Bonar Law’s new Government by the remark that it is 
‘ better to have second-class brains than second-class characters.’ 
Which is very true; but that we should be reduced to such an 
appalling alternative is surely a final condemnation of our political 
life. The combination of sound intellect with sound character 
is surely not an impossible ideal, and yet Lord Robert Cecil seems 
reconciled to having to do without it in our parliamentary affairs. 

He is quite sound in his judgment when he puts a good 
character before a brilliant mind in political life. There is not 
nearly so much scope for original ideas in public administration 
and legislation as is generally supposed. No country is the better 
for startling revolutionary jumps in the progress of its national 
career. The greatest philosophers and scientists if they set out 
to build a new Jerusalem or a modern Utopia would as likely 
as not cause more confusion than the plain-minded people, whose 
greatest virtues are honesty and simple common sense. The 
ordinary men and women, for whom laws are made, have none 
of the qualities which are necessary for mental gymnastics and 
brilliantly original statutes. They can only take the next step 
with proper dignity, and if they hurry they as often as not fall on 
their heads. The histories of all the revolutions that have 


happened are conclusive proof that they only lead to chaos and 
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reaction. Since, therefore, brilliant intellect and original ideas are 
by no means an unqualified advantage in public life, Lord Robert 
Cecil has shown a sound instinct when he puts good character 
first. It is quite a mistake to think that it needs brilliant states- 
men to give Europe social health ; for an overwhelming majority 
of the people are already clamouring for peace and solid progress— 
instead of more wild adventuring. The real fact is that the 
‘brilliant ’ politicians of all nations had to intrigue very hard 
before Greece and Turkey could be stirred up to start fighting 
again. That is why ‘ brilliancy’ is needed in public life—to get 
sane people to do silly things. The right thing can be done by 
very simple-minded people. Europe has been brought near to 
destruction by much brilliant thinking which should really be 
dealt with in the madhouses. 

If the politicians were not so pompously certain of their own 
importance, one would venture to repeat the advice which has 
been usually given to more modest people: ‘ Be good, sweet maid, 
and let who will be clever.’ That advice, if it were followed, 
would work miracles in our public life. 

There are, of course, many political and economic details 
which still need most careful thought, but the laws of simple 
honesty and decent behaviour are half the problem and the key 
to it all. These primary rules of human society are no longer 
obscure, and require no long research. Good men have known 
them, and obeyed them, for centuries. An hour’s reading in 
St. Thomas Aquinas will convince any impartial man that he 
cannot be a plutocrat and profiteer if he wishes to be considered 
a Christian gentleman. Alfred the Great already knew that the 
greatest work of a ruler was to give his people the finest education 
within their reach. The rules that guide the actions of good 
men were settled before they gave up herding sheep, and require 
no discussion by new philosophers. They are not the private 
property of any one class, and when good men rule England they 
will not think in terms of class selfishness at all. When that day 
comes the present ruling clique of political nonentities will be 
brushed aside and (if they are fortunate) forgotten. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


I 


The Fall of the Coalition—Among the various causes which 
led to the fall of the Coalition the first place must be given to 
its Irish policy, or rather policies. 

It had long been one of the principal tenets of the Conserva- 
tive Party that for strategical reasons, in the interests of the 
Loyalist minority, and on account of the proved inability of the 
Irish to govern themselves, it was essential to retain Ireland within 
the United Kingdom. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, maintained that a majority 
of the inhabitants of any well-defined area has the right to choose 
its own form of government, that an overwhelming majority of 
the Irish were opposed to the Union, and that it was impossible 
to retain them within the Union without measures of ‘ coercion’ 
such as they were unwilling to adopt. 

The Government adhered to neither of these policies. They 
refused Home Rule at a time when there was still a possibility 
that a stable Government might be established; they ordered 
the troops to suppress rebellion, but by perpetual interference 
rendered it almost impossible for them to do so. They adopted 
measures which ensured that while large numbers of innocent 
persons suffered the ringleaders escaped. Then when, in spite of 
their efforts, the forces of the Crown were beginning to make 
headway against the rebels, when, as they themselves boasted, 
they ‘had murder by the throat,’ when the country had got 
into such a state that none but skilled administrators with dis- 
ciplined troops at their disposal could hope to reduce it to order, 
they suddenly turned round and handed it over, Loyalists and 
all, to those whom they had themselves denounced as murderers. 
They abandoned it, as events have shown, to anarchy and ruin, 
and then had the effrontery to congratulate themselves on having 
finally solved the Irish question. . 

They obtained for the ‘ Treaty ’a large majority in both Houses 
of Parliament, but many of those who voted for it disapproved 
of its terms, and still more of the policy which led up to it. 
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The Liberals execrate those responsible for the policy of 
reprisals, a policy which in any view can only be justified by 
success, the Conservatives those who betrayed the Loyalists, 
and the three men generally held to be responsible for these, as 
well as the other crimes and blunders of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, are Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, and Lord Birkenhead. 
The movement against the Coalition was in reality a movement 
against the despotic rule of this Triumvirate. 

Its Irish policy was only one among many reasons for the 
growing unpopularity of the Coalition. Its conduct of external 
affairs was another. The feeling of the country was in favour 
of maintaining the entente with France, and, though the policy 
of the French Government was not always approved of, people 
could not but be shocked by Mr. Lloyd George’s repeated 
insults to French susceptibilities. 

The reparations question is a very complicated one ; but one point 
was clear, viz., that the Government repeatedly announced that 
they would make Germany pay for the war, and did not do so. 

The success of the missions undertaken by Lords Balfour 
and Curzon only served to emphasise the futility of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s numerous and expensive conferences. 

With regard to Russia, futile (and very costly) attempts to 
crush the Bolsheviks were followed by equally futile attempts to 
conciliate them. 

Mr. Montagu was supported in his efforts to put an end to 
British rule in India and to reduce that vast Empire to anarchy, 
but was dismissed for the much less serious offence of exposing 
the lack of harmony which prevailed in the Cabinet. 

The situation in Egypt was unsatisfactory, and the policy of 
the Government with regard to it kept changing with startling 
rapidity, while trouble kept occurring in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, where many millions were spent without any apparent 
advantage to this country. J 

These various circumstances were, in the aggregate, bringing 
about a general distrust of the Government’s capacity to deal 
with Imperial and foreign affairs. 

With regard to internal affairs, although there was consider- 
able disgust at the failure of the housing, or ‘ Homes for Heroes,’ 
scheme, the perpetual interference with industry, the changes 
in policy in regard to agriculture and the failure to remove war 
restrictions, the principal cause of the Government’s growing 
unpopularity was their extravagance, and especially the vast 
number of highly paid and unnecessary officials and the doles 
paid to the undeserving as well as to the deserving unemployed. 
These feelings, however, found little echo in the House of Commons. 
However much members may declaim against extravagance in 
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the abstract, they nearly all number civil servants, school teachers, 
pensioners, and recipients of the dole among their constituents, 
and few of them have the courage to advocate any measure of 
retrenchment which would reduce the amount of money spent 
by the Government in their own constituencies. In this respect, 
as in others, they were acting in opposition to the wishes of the 
vast majority of the citizens, who receive neither salaries nor doles. 

Mention must also be made of the Honours scandal. There 
has always been an Honours scandal, but it was left for Mr. 
Lloyd George to erect an edifice at once so huge and so rotten 
that the action of a single peer, Lord Harris, was sufficient to 
bring it crashing into the gutter, drenching the Ministry with 
mud and even spattering the Throne. The Government had 
little difficulty in inducing the House of Commons to allow them 
to erect a screen round the ruins in the familiar form of a Royal 
Commission and to proceed to the next business. 

In the House of Lords, always a better index of public opinion 
than the House of Commons, the Government were losing ground 
all through the session. There the Government’s Palestine 
policy failed to find a dozen supporters outside the placemen, 
while in the Commons it was supported by an overwhelming 
majority ; and in many other instances the Government found 
it difficult or impossible to obtain a majority. 

In the House of Commons, then, the Government were out- 
wardly as strong at the end of the session as they had been at 
the beginning. The Independents had made few converts, and 
the Coalition Unionists were apparently prepared to antagonise 
Conservatives, who they thought must vote for them, with a 
view to conciliating Liberals; who they hoped might, and to 
follow Mr. Chamberlain wherever he might lead them. 

The Triumvirate, therefore, conscious of their intellectual 
superiority, living in a little world of their own, and disregarding 
the information given to them by the whips as to the state of 
feeling in the country, prepared to put into execution their long- 
cherished scheme. 

The scheme was, in its general outlines, as follows: To go to 
the country as a united Coalition Party ; to strengthen the Labour 
Party as much as possible by saying that it was the rising party 
in the State and the only alternative to the Coalition; to put 
up a Coalition candidate for every seat held by an Independent 
Conservative or Liberal, in the hope that a split vote would 
ensure a Labour victory ; and then, if all went well, to return with 
an adequate majority ; the Labour minority being large enough 
to make a show, but too small to be really dangerous, and the 
Conservatives and Liberals being reduced to such insignificance as 
would make them no longer forces to be reckoned with. 
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Finally, with the brains, the resources, and a large majority 
of the inhabitants of this non-Socialistic country behind them, 
they would be assured of an indefinite lease of power. 

The scheme might have gone through—as far, at least, as going 
to the country as a united party is concerned—if it had not been 
for the Turkish crisis. Those conversant with Eastern affairs 
had long realised that the policy of the Government was a 
thoroughly bad one, but the country as a whole, which takes 
little interest in such remote concerns, had allowed itself to 
be deluded by Ministers into the belief that Turkey as a power 
had ceased to exist. Its realisation that it had been deceived 
was followed by the shocking spectacle of Mr. Lloyd George 
screaming for war while our soldiers and diplomats were working, 
and the whole country praying, for peace. 

What were the reasons for Mr. Lloyd George’s outbursts ? 
To appear again in his favourite character of Napoleon ; to rally 
the Conservatives to his banner ; to wreak his vengeance on the 
Turks, who had wrecked his schemes; to indulge his religious 
prejudice, a very undesirable quality in the First Minister of 
an Empire containing more Moslems than Christians. All these 
may have contributed ; but the result was not what he expected, 
and the Triumvirate, although they did not despair, realised 
that immediate steps must be taken if the Unionists were to be 
prevented from getting out of hand. They decided, therefore, 
to call, or, what is apparently the same thing, to induce Mr. 
Chamberlain to call, a meeting of the Unionist Party which 
should consist chiefly of Coalition sheep, the Independent goats 
being as far as possible excluded. What was their surprise and 
horror when the sheep turned and knocked down the shepherd ! 

That they had expected their stratagem to succeed, that the 
predictions in their Press of a four to one majority for Mr. 
Chamberlain were not mere bluster, is evident from the mere 
fact that they adopted it. They had, however, overrated the 
importance of their own personalities and the effect of their 
anti-Socialist tirades, and had disregarded the signs of their 
growing unpopularity in the country and the pressure which was 
being brought to bear on members by the Conservative organisa- 
tions in the constituencies. 

Too great importance must not be attached to the result of 
the Newport election, but it was a straw which showed that the 
wind was not blowing in a direction to fill the Coalition sails, 
and that a split vote in a working-class constituency did not 
necessarily mean a Socialist victory. 

The New Government.—And so the Coalition fell, unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung save in strains similar to that of Cicero’s 
celebrated hexameter. The news that Mr. Bonar Law had 
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accepted the Premiership was received with satisfaction, but 
the general feeling of the country was rather one of relief at the 
fall of the Triumvirate than of enthusiasm for the new Govern- 
ment. Mr. McKenna, a former Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, expressed the satisfaction of the great banking 
industry at the change, and even the leaders of the Independent 
Liberals were unable to refuse a qualified blessing, while the 
Socialists found some difficulty in turning their batteries, 
previously concentrated on the Coalition, on to the new Govern- 
ment. 

Although it was inevitable that many of the Ministers of the 
old Government should also form part of the new, yet Conserva- 
tives were able to note with satisfaction that prominent positions 
were to be occupied by men such as the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Derby, who had not held office in the old Government, 
and by others such as Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon, who were 
known not to have been completely in accord with the 
Triumvirate. If it could be asserted that important offices were 
to be held by men whose names were not names to be conjured 
with, that mattered little to people who were tired of political 
conjuring tricks, and the lists of the new Ministers were received, 
as the news of the change of Government had been, with 
satisfaction, if without enthusiasm. 

The Elections——One of Mr. Bonar Law’s first acts was to 
announce the immediate dissolution of Parliament. Efforts 
were at once made by the Triumvirate and their followers to bring 
about a renewal of the election pact between the Conservatives 
and National Liberals, but met with little success except in 
Scotland. 

In some parts National and Independent Liberals decided 
to combine forces, in spite of their leaders, but in many others 
they preferred fidelity to their leaders to fidelity to whatever 
they might consider to be Liberal principles, and fought with con- 
siderable acrimony. The Conservatives were much better off 
in this respect ; there were not many seats in which the party 
vote was split, and there would probably have been still fewer if it 
had not been for the example set by the Chief Whip, Colonel Leslie 
Wilson, in attacking a seat held by an Independent Conservative. 

In many seats which had been represented by Coalition 
Liberals, and where in consequence the Conservative organisations 
had fallen away, they were hastily re-established, candidates 
nominated, and the ancient rivalry between Conservatives and 
Liberals, the cessation of which had caused many voters to lose 
interest in politics and many others to join the Labour Party, 
broke out with renewed vigour. 

Both Conservatives and Liberals, however, showed unwilling- 
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ness to nominate candidates for seats in which they could have 
no prospect of success. It was otherwise with the Labour Party, 
the size of whose chest, swelled with the contributions of thousands 
of unwilling trade unionists, enabled them to contest at least a 
hundred seats in which they could not have had the slightest 
hope of victory. Their signal defeat at the municipal elections 
and the Socialistic character of their programme made it clear 
that they were unlikely to obtain more than about a hundred and 
twenty seats, and rendered somewhat ridiculous the repeated 
appeals of the Triumvirate to the Conservatives and Liberals to 
sink their differences and unite under Mr. Lloyd George’s banner 
against the common enemy. 

It became increasingly evident that the majority of both 
Conservatives and Liberals were unwilling to enlist under the 
banner of the Triumvirate in any cause whatever, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, uncertain in which direction to turn for the majority 
which should return him to power, found it impossible to make 
any declaration of policy, but was reduced to singing his own 
praises and making personal attacks on the leaders of the other 
parties. In this he was followed by Lord Birkenhead, who, 
though he proclaimed himself a loyal and life-long member of the 
Conservative Party, did not scruple to vilify the leaders of that 
party and to tour the country supporting Liberal candidates 
against Conservatives. The Conservative and Liberal leaders 
both placed peace and retrenchment at the head of their pro- 
grammes, but the latter were handicapped in this, that it was 
clearly impossible for them to obtain a victory at the polls, and 
that before they could hope for a majority in the country they 
must first reunite Mr. Lloyd George’s followers to the remainder 
of the party, to which the chief obstacle was Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. 

Being, then, unable to hope for the best, they were reduced to 
hoping for the second best, which was that the Conservatives 
should obtain a majority sufficient to enable them to carry on 
the government without assistance from Mr. Lloyd George, 
and this necessarily introduced an element of unreality into their 
opposition to the Conservatives. 

The vast number of people in this country who were dis- 
gusted with the Coalition and desirous of stable government had 
therefore really no option but to vote Conservative, and although 
personalities, local interests, and so forth played their usual part, 
it was generally expected that Mr. Bonar Law’s Government 
would obtain an adequate majority. 

This expectation was fulfilled, and Mr. Bonar Law finds himself 
at the head of a majority of seventy-two over all other parties. 
The Conservatives have every reason to be satisfied. Though 
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very many seats have changed possession, yet a small adverse 
balance in the North of England has been compensated by gains 
in the South. 

In Scotland only have the Conservatives met with defeat, 
and there the party adhered to the cause of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and so felt the full force of that hostility to the Coalition which 
in England fell almost entirely on the National Liberals. 

The Independent Liberals obtained about a score less seats 
than was anticipated, and Labour the same number more. This 
may be due not only to the split between the two sections of the 
Liberal Party, but to the fact that a number of clever lawyers 
and others who were formerly Liberals have joined the Labour 
Party. The competition for the Woolsack in the first Labour 
Government has already begun. 

The prophecies of the Triumvirate as to the Socialist menace, 
though fulfilled in Mr. Churchill’s own case, have, however, proved 
untrue with regard to the country as a whole. In view of their 
contention that only a combination between Conservatives and 
Liberals could keep the Socialists out, the following figures have 
some significance. 

In 137 cases there was a triangular contest between Con- 
servative, Liberal and Labour, and the Labour obtained fifty-five 
seats ; in 124 cases there was a straight fight between Conserva- 
tive or Liberal and Labour, and the Labour obtained sixty-three 
seats. That is to say, the Socialists obtained 33 per cent. of 
successes where the so-called anti-Socialist vote was not split 
and only 28 per cent. where it was. 

The result of the Newport election shows that the votes given 
to the Liberal candidate at the bye-election were at ‘this one 
divided fairly equally between the Conservative and the Socialist. 
One need look no further than Lord Haldane to discover that 
some Liberals prefer Socialism to Conservatism, but Lord Haldane 
is apparently invisible to the Triumvirate. There are also Con- 
servatives who prefer Labour to either Liberalism or Coalitionism. 

The moral of the election would appear to be that the best 
chance of success for any party is to close its ranks, fight every 
seat which it can hope to win, and, while welcoming all who wish 
to enter its ranks, to reject all pacts, alliances, and compromises 
with outsiders. 

The Government's Prospects.—The present Government has 
two advantages over Governments with small majorities in the 
past: first, that it has ceased to be considered necessary for a 
Government defeated in the House of Commons to resign—that 
is to say, if the division was a ‘ snap’ one, or if the question at 
issue was unconnected with the declared policy of the Government. 
Stratagems such as concealing a number of members in some 
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unfrequented part of the House and suddenly producing them 
to vote in a surprise division have become obsolete. 

It is highly improbable that any Government will in future 
resign in consequence of having been defeated in the lobbies, 
unless the division was taken in a full House and on a question 
amounting to a vote of want of confidence. 

The second advantage possessed by the Government is the 
lack of agreement between the various parties of the Opposition. 
Whatever may be the case a year hence, at the present moment 
there is little in common between Mr. Lloyd George the Jingo- 
Socialist and Mr. Asquith the mild Liberal. The former stands 
for maintenance of our Eastern conquests—by war if necessary, 
and whether our Allies support us or not—the latter for evacuation 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine and for acting in concert with 
France. 

In regard to Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George is pledged to the 
maintenance of the ‘ Treaty’ by both parties, and could hardly 
avoid supporting the Government if they opposed the declaration 
of a republic or the invasion of Ulster, whereas Mr. Asquith would 
be at liberty to give every encouragement to the country’s enemies. 

The Independent Liberals have attacked nearly every measure 
taken by Mr. Lloyd George during the last four years, and it will 
be difficult for them—at first, at any rate—to combine with him 
against Mr. Bonar Law, whatever policy the latter may choose 
to adopt. 

The Liberals and the Labour Party, again, are farther apart 
than they have ever been since the latter became a political force. 
The Liberals are opposed to the capital levy and the nationalisa- 
tion of railways and mines, and Labour candidates opposed 
Mr. Asquith and other Liberal leaders. As for the National 
Liberals, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have made frequent 
and bitter attacks on the Labour Party. 

An indication of the lack of unity among the Opposition 
has already been afforded by Mr. Bonar Law’s announcement 
of his intention to abolish the Ministry of Pensions, which was 
welcomed by the Independent Liberals but denounced by Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Labour Party. The same result may follow 
other proposals for retrenchment, though the Opposition may 
combine on the question of education if the Government propose, 
as they probably will, to make a reduction in the grant for this 
purpose. There are many Liberals and Socialists—among them 
Lord Haldane—who appear to think that too much cannot be 
spent on education, whatever the state of the nation’s finances. 

Proposals to give financial assistance to the Irish Loyalists, 
whose crime it is that they have always voted Unionist, may also 
be opposed by the whole of the Opposition. 

VoL. XCII—No. 550 3M 
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While the assertion of the Triumvirate that the Irish question 
is finally settled is clearly untrue and the condition of Ireland 
gives cause not only for regret, but for the gravest anxiety, the 
new Government are bound to the ‘ Treaty,’ and it will require 
circumstances of the most urgent necessity to induce them to 
interfere with the freedom of the Free State. Should they be 
compelled to do so, secret decision followed by swift action 
would afford the only prospect of success, and Parliament and the 
country would be presented with an accomplished fact, which 
would tend to be judged by results rather than by causes. 

It is not easy to foresee any other question likely to bring 
about the downfall of the Government in the near future. 

Tariff Reform is advocated by many Conservatives, but many 
others oppose it, and the most that the Government appear 
likely to attempt is a mild measure of Imperial Preference. 

A proposal to increase the powers of the House of Lords 
would meet with much opposition, but Mr. Bonar Law has 
announced his intention of leaving this question in abeyance 
for the present. 

Many Conservatives are committed to the Bill which is 
intended to ensure that contributions to the political funds of 
trade unions are paid voluntarily, but this Bill, if it comes up 
again, will not do so as a Government measure. 

It is highly improbable that either Liberals or Labour, whatever 
they may say, are desirous of forcing another General Election 
in the near future. Fresh ‘ slogans’ are needed, and unless the 
Government make some egregious blunder, which they are most 
unlikely to do, it will be some time before these are available. 
Funds also require replenishing. However much the Opposition 
leaders may attack the Government, they will probably hesitate 
to push matters to extremities. There will have to be a very 
large turnover of votes before Mr. Asquith can hope for a parlia- 
mentary majority, even if he can form a coalition with the Labour 
Party, which seems at present unlikely. There is no saying what 
schemes Mr. Lloyd George may have in his mind, but he must 
realise that much will have to be forgotten before he can hope 
to be Prime Minister again, and he will find it difficult to keep 
together his attenuated party, most of whom have retained their 
seats as the result of pacts with either Conservatives or Liberals. 

On the whole, then, the new Government should have little 
difficulty in keeping going till the Budget of 1924, after which, 
unless they are able to effect a substantial reduction in taxation, 
their difficulties will begin. 

RAGLAN. 
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THE GENRAL ELECTION 
II 


THE mocker at party politics can have had no reason to complain 
of the latest election. From his point of view it must have been 
quite a good entertainment—plenty of knock-about with a good 
deal of skilful fighting, no foils at all but very sharp weapons, 
sometimes with a touch of poison on them ; witness Mr. Churchill’s 
cut at Lord Curzon about his absence from London, Mr. Amery’s 
gibe at Mr. Churchill’s illness, and Lord Birkenhead’s sneer at 
Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen. The fighting was furious, and none the 
less so that the more part did not know whom they were fighting 
or for whom. The standards got hopelessly confused, the fiercest 
combatants often fighting under the same standard, while others, 
closing with troops round an enemy standard, were surprised to 
find that they were friends. What was all this fury about ? 
What was the great principle for which they were all fighting so 
determinedly ? The beauty of the thing to our onlooker was that 
all this hullabaloo was mainly about distinctions without differ- 
ences. That may not be unusual in party fighting, but in this 
fight even the distinctions were difficult to make out. Ask any 
chance combatant, or even some of the leaders, to tell you all 
about this war, and what they killed each other for, and he would 
be hard put to to explain. He could tell you easily enough, if he 
liked to be honest with himself and with you, and admit that it 
was not a matter of principles at all. But that would hardly be 
respectable, and would be a humiliating admission to make. So 
he tells you at great length what he is fighting for, and it comes 
to nothing—or certainly to very little. 

How this election talk of fighting grates on the ear after the 
realities of war. One grew sick of military metaphor from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s ‘ sword in his hand,’ ‘ if we fall, we fall like men,’ 
and so forth downwards. With the noise and fury of real fighting, 
signifying everything, still in their ears, how could these talkers 
endure to give their electioneering wrangles the titles of war ? 
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Did they think to dignify their ‘campaigns’ and their ‘ fields’ 
and their ‘ battles’? All it could do was to show up by contrast 
the pettiness of the whole electioneering business. ‘ Paper 
bullets ’ cannot be taken very seriously after real bullets. Thought 
of the Great War would necessarily dwarf anything, but this 
election in such a juxtaposition comes out even exceptionally 
badly, almost farcically. 

The general effect of reading the daily output of speeches was 
that nearly everybody agreed substantially with everybody else, 
and for that reason felt it to be his duty to turn out the other man. 
There were some real differences, no doubt, but very few candi- 
dates knew anything about them. Perhaps it is good electioneer- 
ing to be vague and meaningless and non-committal—to talk 
big about Conservative principles or Liberal principles, without 
attempting to explain what that means. Certainly it was very 
natural that on this occasion particularity should be avoided, for 
attempt at political precision would have made the position of 
nearly all but Labour candidates impossible. Not at all that 
their views were less tenable than those of Labour, but definition 
would have shown there was no political difference between them 
and the men they were opposing. It is not supposed to be the 
right thing to prefer one candidate to another on personal grounds 
—though the personal factor in elections is much more important 
to the country than the political—so a political difference has to 
be exhibited somehow. That is where the party label comes in 
so usefully. Not many think of going behind it. Call yourself 
by a recognised party name and you need have no views. But 
this time the label system did not work so well as usual. There 
was the awkwardness that the doughtiest of opponents were 
frequently sporting the same colour. Bearing the same label, 
they must be assumed to have the same principles, and yet they 
were banging at each other for all they were worth. 

A survey of the parties in the field is interesting. Conserva- 
tives, Mr. Bonar Law’s following; Conservative Coalitionists, 
followers of Mr. Lloyd George ; Liberal Coalitionists, followers of 
Mr. Lloyd George ; Liberals, followers of Mr. Asquith ; Labour. 
Put these side by side and see how their relation works out. Con- 
servatives following Mr. Bonar Law have the same principles 
with Conservatives following Mr. Lloyd George, who in their 
turn are in close touch and complete accord with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Liberal followers, and they, being honest Liberals, true 
to their principles, have these principles in common with the next 
group, Mr. Asquith’s Liberals, who claim to be the pure and 
undefiled Liberals as Mr. Bonar Law’s Conservatives claim to 
be the pure and undefiled Conservatives. Then there is a break ; 
none of these has any touch or truck with Labour, nor Labour 
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with any of them. It is Labour contra mundum. Thus, so far 
as purely political views go, we have a continuous chain until 
we get to Labour—a continuous chain, that is, according to the 
parties’ professions and labels. Conservatives and Liberals are 
the two ends of the chain meeting and having a common term 
in the Coalitionists, or Mr. Lloyd George’s party, which is both 
Conservative and Liberal. Thus politically, on a matter of views 
or principles, the only rational sides in the game would be the 
rest against Labour. But that is not at all how the combatants 
disposed themselves. All the rest may agree in being afraid of 
Labour, but that had no calming effect on their rage against one 
another. As usual they fought the most bitterly who differed 
the least—it is the Darwinian rule. It is well, certainly, that 
there was no combination against Labour—nothing could be 
worse, as Lord Robert Cecil has rightly insisted, than a political 
arrangement on an avowedly class basis. On that ground we 
may demur to the Labour Party’s organisation, but the mischief 
can only be aggravated by others adopting the same line. All 
the so-called middle class organisations have been a mistake as 
well as a failure. But although this common front against Labour 
would have been harmful, it is the only arrangement that could 
square with the political professions of the various parties ; but 
there was no such arrangement. There might not be two Con- 
servatives or two Liberals in the field, but hundreds, and even 
thousands, of Lloyd George Conservatives must have voted 
against the Bonar Law Conservatives, and Asquith Liberals 
against Lloyd George Liberals. 

What, then, were these friends fighting about ? What was 
the real difference? The leaders of the Lloyd George party, 
notably Lord Birkenhead, have protested that they are as much 
and as purely Conservative as any inthe Bonar Law party; their 
political faith is the same. Mr. Bonar Law does not admit any 
violent departure from his views when he was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
right-hand man. He has gone out of his way in many a speech 
to pay compliments to Mr. Lloyd George on his conduct of affairs. 
Lord Curzon, in by far the most important speech delivered 
during the election, gave Mr. Lloyd George a great testimonial. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George has promised a benevolent 
attitude towards the new Government ; so has Lord Birkenhead. 
But some public reason must be given why they fight though 
they agree in so much. The main body of Conservatives say 
that the union of the Conservative Party was the great thing to 
consider; that if the Coalition had not been broken up, the 
Conservative Party would have been—finally. This they regard 
as the greatest issue before the country. Well, a political party 
may be a valuable instrument, worth taking trouble to preserve : 
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but it cannot be denied that this is a purely partisan position ; 
it is not a great appeal for a great party to make to the country ; 
it is not an appeal to touch the Empire. Does it become the 
character of the time, with its tremendous risks and immense 
opportunities ? One might have hoped that the realities of war 
would have given the coup de grace to such a political conception. 
Anyway, if this was the reason for breaking up the Coalition, 
it has not gained its object. So far from getting back to the old 
two-party plan, never have there been so many groups in the 
field. Mr. Asquith and his Liberals are just as partisan—even 
more so, for they have attacked none so bitterly as their fellow 
Liberals in the Coalition, though they show no difference in 
principle between them. However, it can perhaps hardly matter 
very much what spirit animates this political remnant. 

The truth is that the real question in this election was, Lloyd 
George or not Lloyd George? Other issues—tariff, foreign 
policy, capital levy—came up, no doubt, for discussion ; but, 
except in so far as they were connected with Mr. Lloyd George, 
they had little to do with the general result. Candidates and their 
immediate entourage of workers and local politicians may have 
talked themselves into the belief that argument on broad principles 
did count in the election; but ask the man or woman in the 
street, who takes but a very mild interest in politics, and you will 
generally find that to him it was just a matter of for or against 
Lloyd George. Not a few also, well equipped politically, who 
follow the doings of Governments and statesmen with care, were 
concerned in this election only to eliminate Mr. George as far as 
possible from public life. Others of a similar calibre were just 
as determined to keep him in. But it was obvious long before 
the election that Mr. Lloyd George had lost the immense 
ascendency he had acquired by the end of the war. He was 
still a commanding personality ; it might almost be said he was 
the Government to the general public. But while the proportions 
of his public figure may not have diminished, the regard they 
provoked had greatly changed, not perhaps in intensity, but 
in character. Confidence in him had been steadily sinking for 
a long time ; nervousness as to what he might do and the generally 
irritating effect of his methods was growing fast, and opposition 
springing from hitherto inactive antipathy to Mr Lloyd George 
was coming to a head. Mr. George accomplished the unusual 
feat of provoking the simultaneous opposition of political groups 
profoundly hostile one to another. He was attacked on absolutely 
contradictory grounds. The Labour Party was as violently 
opposed to him as the most negative and tranquil of Conservatives. 
No doubt he suffered from the swing of the pendulum. He came 
probably to be underrated as he had certainly been overrated 
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at the end of the war. At the election of 1918 the country, and 
especially Conservatives, put Mr. Lloyd George on a pedestal and 
made a god of him, and Mr. Lloyd George, taking himself at that 
figure, expanded into promises and professions which only a 
god could fulfil, The price of his catch phrases about a war to 
end war, a war for democracy and humanity, the Kaiser’s doom, 
and making Britain a land for heroes had to be paid. Sometimes 
a public man most unfairly incurs the wrath of people who 
took him for a bigger man than he was—the discovery that 
our hero is not a god always provokes great resentment. But it is 
very hard on him that it should, unless he has assisted the illusion. 
Mr. Lloyd George most certainly did. Some of his subsequent 
mistakes may probably be due to his taking himself at his 
admirers’ value. It was natural he should put himself on a par, 
say, with Cesar, which perhaps would be letting Cesar off rather 
lightly. He was constantly told that he was the man who won 
the war. It would take a greater man not to believe it. Yet 
such silly exaggeration can only damage its subject. The war 
was won—fought out—on the West Front, and it is clear that it 
could be lost only there. Yet the man who won the war was 
trying all the time to divert men and every kind of military 
energy from the West Front to ‘ side shows,’ in opposition to the 
judgment of the British Commander-in-Chief. The man who 
won the war agreed with alacrity to Nivelle’s ambitious plans 
for ending the war at a coup, and to that end agreed to put Haig 
under Nivelle as Supreme Commander. The Nivelle coup proved 
the greatest disaster to the Allies in the whole war. When the 
terrific German attack of 1918 came, it found the British gravely 
short in numbers, though the danger had been insistently put 
before Mr. Lloyd George, who refused to send more troops. 
When the British Commander-in-Chief was working out the 
magnificent advance which finished the war Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government gave him no encouragement, but let him know that if 
he advanced he would be held responsible for any serious loss 
in men. These items may not be inconsistent with Lord Curzon’s 
generous testimony that Mr. Lloyd George, ‘more than any 
individual man in this country, assisted to win the war.’ (Pre- 
sumably ‘in this country’ excludes from the comparison the 
generals and soldiers on the spot.) But they do make the catch- 
phrase ‘ the man who won the war’ absurd and offensive. 

The demagogue, who does not win wars, came out in the sudden 
transformation of the first demobilisation scheme. Amongst 


1 *Commander-in-Chief and War Cabinet: a Government’s Grave Error.’— 
Nineteenth Century and After, May 1920. The warning was conveyed to him 


on August 31, 1918, through a ‘ personal’ channel |—Editor, Nsneteenth Century 
and After. 
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other excellent points in that scheme was the arrangement that 
soldiers should not be demobilised until they had found jobs 
or jobs had been found for them. How wise thus to ensure their 
maintenance under conditions good both for morale and educa- 
tion! How much better both for the men and the nation to 
spend money in this way than in doles to men decadent from 
unemployment! But there was a little noise ; some of the papers 
began to scream about preventing the poor fellows getting back 
to civil life, a few soldiers began to grumble, and the man who 
won the war took scare and altered the scheme so as to allow 
immediate demobilisation, whether the soldiers had or had not 
work to go to. Not a few men have cursed their folly in taking 
advantage of Mr. Lloyd George’s way out of the Army. Not 
that the original scheme could have substantially modified the 
terrible unemployment of the last two years, for trade remained 
good for some time after the war, and it is likely that most of 
the demobilised men got work before the slump set in and lost 
it later ; none the less there were many who were out of the Army 
and unemployed for a long time, and it is probable that some 
have never found work at all. 

Neither has his Irish policy, which Mr. Lloyd George counts, 
so he says, his greatest asset, been an unmixed gain to him. It 
is difficult to doubt that he calculated that most English people 
were not interested in Ireland beyond the desire to be quit of 
the trouble it gave us and therefore would welcome his policy 
of abandonment. The calculation was largely correct no doubt, 
but the policy has also built up and consolidated an intense 
opposition to him which will never die. The resentment, dislike, 
and contempt which his surrender to Irish rebels and their 
cowardly and murderous methods has provoked has arrayed 
against Mr. Lloyd George enemies of a much more serious kind 
than mere political opponents. These might be glad to upset 
him if they could do it without much trouble to themselves. 
But in many of those who have thought much about Irish affairs 
and tried to follow them, and still more in those who by their 
circumstances know the facts in Ireland as they have been during 
the last few years and are now, this resentment against Mr. 
Lloyd George burns with a fierceness that no exertion necessary 
to overthrow him can damp down. To let yourself be blackmailed 
into surrender and then boast of your generosity is effrontery 
which an Englishman will not put up with—effrontery rare even 
in party politics; in public life to-day probably only one or 
two of Mr. Lloyd George’s former colleagues would be equal to 
it. Hence those who, as the Labour Party, would go further 
than Mr. Lloyd George on the same lines give him no thanks, 
for they see that the concession was made out of fear. 
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Foreign affairs, too, have been telling against Mr. Lloyd 
George. The man in the street naturally can know very little 
about them—it is quite impossible for him to judge correctly any 
particular line of foreign policy. Such details as the transference 
of certain matters from the Cabinet Secretariat to the Foreign 
Office cannot interest him at all. But he knows that foreign 
policy is of immense importance to this country, and he has had 
an uncomfortable feeling for a long while that things are not going 
too well with us in that department, and he thought Mr. Lloyd 
George’s temperament and way of doing things had a good deal 
to do with it. He observed that the Versailles Treaty could not 
be carried out, that reparations were not forthcoming from 
Germany, that we were not getting on very well with France and 
Italy. His uneasiness has certainly been justified. Lord Curzon’s 
speech in the City has enabled the public to see how Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ways fretted our foreign policy and the Foreign Office. 
Apparently he could leave nothing alone, and was too fond of 
doing things off his own bat. Certainly something was very 
wrong when an important official statement on a critical branch 
of foreign affairs could be published to the world without the 
knowledge of the Foreign Secretary. The rudeness of Mr. 
Churchill’s reply to Lord Curzon is perhaps explainable by his 
consciousness of the enormity of the offence. This outbreak 
is regrettable, for Mr. Churchill’s necessarily few speeches during 
the election have been statesmanlike. It is a pity he lost his seat. 

No doubt the public was most excited over the risk of war 
with Turkey, arising out of extravagant Greek ambitions 
encouraged by Mr. Lloyd George. Quite rightly the public 
did not believe that the Foreign Minister was in sympathy with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude to the Greeks; still less with his 
extremely undiplomatic references to the Turks. No doubt, as 
often happens, while the public sense in this matter was on the 
whole correct, it fastened on a wrong point. The Government 
was most blamed for allowing British troops to be in proximity 
to the Turkish force and so running the risk of an outbreak of 
hostilities at any moment. But in making a stand and showing 
the Turks that no interference with the freedom of the Straits 
would be allowed the Government was right, and it may fairly 
be urged that the result—thanks largely to Lord Curzon— 
justified the policy ; neither does the audacity of later Turkish 
demands on the Allies show that the British stand was either 
vain or superfluous. The fault of the Government—and in this 
case that certainly means Mr. Lloyd George—was that matters 
were not settled long before, when Turkey was left helpless by the 
war, and that Greece was encouraged to embark on adventures 
far beyond her strength. Mr. Lloyd George’s pro-Greek sym- 
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pathies were almost too obvious for decency. It was not that 
people here had any love for the Turks, but they had no idea of 
being dragged into war in the interests of the Greeks, who had 
no claim whatever on the goodwill of this country—certainly 
none on any special goodwill. 

Deep, too, is the grievance against Mr. Lloyd George on the 
score of Honours. Flagrant is the only word for the lavish and 
indiscriminate scattering of honours from a peerage to a common 
knighthood. The coinage of titles and letters has been debased 
to a degree that leaves it very difficult to assess the current value 
of any honour beyond one or two which still have or are still 
thought to have a necessary association with merit. Honours 
are going the way of marks. The giving of honours in connection 
with payments to party funds is a special case, and the practice 
certainly did not begin with Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. 
But, apart from any question of corruption, Mr. George has 
lowered the honours standard irretrievably. Indeed, he seems 
himself to be aware of this, for he has kept for himself the one 
honour still left—that of having no honour at all. Much, too, 
might be said on his dealings with the Civil Service, a service 
whose high standard cannot be impaired, or even threatened, 
without immediate injury to the public. 

All these things have resulted in a general conviction that 
Mr. Lloyd George has debased the whole tone of public life in this 
country. 

Mr. Bonar Law would make a good hit if he refrained from 
giving any honours at all during the first year of his Premiership. 
A year without an honours list would be a blessed relief, and would 
tell much. Here, at any rate, the people would say, is something 
gained by anewGovernment. After all it is not always true that 
plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. But the thing must be 
done thoroughly ; there must be no honours list at all. Half- 
measures, a short list or even a deserving list, will not do. And 
if Mr. Bonar Law should have the almost superhuman courage 
to go through his whole term of office without an honours list, he 
would necessarily go down as a Prime Minister of the very greatest 
distinction. How it would affect his election chances may be 
doubtful, but it is not at all impossible he would gain as much 
from the gratitude of a knight-ridden public as he would lose by 
the resentment of disappointed aspirants. 

Mr. Bonar Law will need to put something obvious and dis- 
tinctive to his credit to counteract the drawback of his, and some 
of his colleagues’, association with Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry. 
Every new Government has to take over a good deal from its 
predecessors, and is absolved by the public from responsibility 
for these commitments. But Mr. Bonar Law cannot make this 
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plea as to Ireland, for instance. He is estopped from saying 
that he is committed by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government to a 
policy which Conservatives for many years have uniformly 
denounced as disastrous and immoral, because he himself sup- 
ported that policy. He committed himself. Similarly the 
Prime Minister and Lord Curzon must accept responsibility as 
Ministers in the late Government for the Indian and Egyptian 
policy. It is not forced upon them by their predecessors. 

It is fruitless and perhaps impertinent to inquire how far they 
personally agreed with these proposals—we can know only so far 
as they choose to tell us ; but even if they did not entirely agree, 
it need not follow that they ought to have resigned or were dis- 
honest in not resigning, as some of their former colleagues have 
suggested. In no election has there been among the protagonists 
more calling one another honourable men accompanied with the 
hint of dishonourable conduct. 

What ought to be the breaking point of differences from a 
party or colleagues is necessarily one of the most difficult in all 
political casuistry. Everyone disagrees with his party in some 
things, unless he is a fool ; on the other hand, there are differences 
which make it impossible for an honest man so differing to vote 
with his party, or even to remain in it. Probably in nine cases 
out of ten it is to a man’s personal disadvantage to resign. To 
the public there is always some gain in such a resignation, for 
it is an instance of principle being preferred to expediency ; on 
the other hand, such a conception of duty might easily be carried 
to a point that would make public life unworkable. Every man, 
I suppose, must decide according to his own conscience. 

Anyway, this Government has to carry a larger measure of 
commitments from the past than most Governments. This is 
not the whole of its damnosa hareditas, if it be damnosa. It takes 
over a cruel burden of unemployment. Truly Sir Montague 
Barlow, the new Minister of Labour, will find his work cut out. 
It is well that an energetic and able man, who has made a study 
of labour questions for many years, has been put to this task. The 
Government also takes over almost a crisis in agriculture, so gloomy 
is its outlook commercially. The former Minister, Sir A. Griffith- 
Boscawen, himself could see no break in the cloud. Business 
is at a low ebb; the new Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us not 
to expect relief from taxation. Abroad difficulties of every kind 
beset us, nothing is settled—reparations, Near East, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia. All this does not seem to agree very well with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s diagnosis of the Carlton Club movement. 
The Conservatives, he said, saw that things were going so well 
everywhere that they thought it was time they came in for a 
larger share of these good things. Mr. Lloyd George having 
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brought the country round, the Conservatives wanted to come 
in for the reward. If that was their motive, they were stupid 
indeed not to wait until the country had come round a good deal 
further—even more stupid than Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Birkenhead have never tired of calling them. This is rather a 
new line in political invective. Party leaders do not usually harp 
on their opponents’ inferiority to themselves in brains. Amongst 
gentlemen not engaged in politics this would not be thought very 
good form. It is quite true that a political combination including 
Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Arthur Balfour, and F. E. Smith 
is a very hot team, and in opposition could certainly extend the 
new Ministers. But Lord Curzon is with them, and Mr. Bonar 
Law is an old hand. Lord Birkenhead might remember some 
cricket elevens—it happens from time to time in all athletic 
combinations—that consisted almost entirely of stars of long 
standing. These imposing teams were beaten time after time by 
elevens very inferior on paper, younger and less known players. 
Authorities on the game came to the conclusion that it was a 
great mistake to play famous old players too long. A team with 
one or two old players of note to give confidence and the rest 
younger and fresher men was more likely to win. Mr. Bonar Law 
is giving the new men a chance. They are of a good type— 
straight, clean Englishmen—in no way deficient in ability. Those 
who think they are will find their mistake. Lord Birkenhead 
had the misfortune to draw upon himself from Lord Robert Cecil, 
who is not given to personalities, the shrewdest retort that was 
given in the whole election. If they have second-rate abilities, 
said Lord Robert, it is better to have second-rate abilities than 
second-rate characters. 

Lord Curzon’s speech in the City did much to allay public 
nervousness as to British foreign policy; his presence in the 
Cabinet will strengthen confidence in the new Government. He 
has evidently been hampered by Mr. Lloyd George, not to speak 
of Mr. Churchill, in the conduct of foreign affairs, and there is 
every reason to hope that things will go better now. It may 
be a commonplace to say that foreign policy should be treated 
as a non-party matter, but that, as Lord Curzon said, the Foreign 
Minister on his side must remember that he is acting for the 
State, and not for any party, is not perhaps so well recognised. 
If this view of the conduct of foreign policy should prevail to its 
proper result, we may have a Foreign Minister as well as foreign 
policy going on from Government to Government irrespective of 
party. It would be a great gain. 

Apparently Mr. Bonar Law is taking the view of Conservatism 
the most remote from constructive Toryism—a negative indi- 
vidualist view. Mere conservatism, the mere clinging to what is, 
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irrespective of whether it is good or bad, may be an inevitable 
element in a Conservative Party, and as one element in many 
may do no harm and may be even beneficial. But instinctively 
every public man feels it to be an ignoble faith, and usually hastens 
to disavow it. It is akin to the old Liberal doctrine of laissez 
aller—leave things alone—which brings about the same result 
and is equally ignoble, or rather more so. Individualism is 
essentially a Liberal doctrine, and those who claim it as a Conserva- 
tive principle only show their ignorance. Yet there are men 
and journals of repute who are claiming these doctrines as the 
essence of Conservatism, and that to act—or rather to be inactive— 
upon them is the whole duty of a Conservative. Were this so, 
it would indeed be a contemptible party and would contribute 
little to the development of the nation. But none of the great 
leaders has ever taken this view of his party, with the possible 
exception of Peel. Mr. Bonar Law is not very happy in claiming 
Disraeli in 1874 as a precedent for the régime of negation and 
inaction and ‘rest’ which he is ushering in. The rest which 
Disraeli spoke of was a rest from destructive action. Gladstone 
had been undoing and destroying, upsetting and disturbing, rather 
than constructing. Disraeli’s Ministry did much in the way of 
construction. It passed the great Act making trade unions 
possible ; it made new advances in a State policy of health and 
housing. Disraeli used State aida great deal in promoting social 
reform. Unfortunately it is precisely from the kind of construc- 
tive measures that Disraeli cared so much about that Mr. Bonar 
Law proposes what he calls a rest. It is true enough that heroic 
measures are not wanted now—they seldom are—and a quiet 
mind is. Undoubtedly the temper of the public at this moment 
is in favour of inaction and leaving things alone. But a leader 
who commits himself to the passing mood of the people will have 
to pay for it. That mood will change; if he does not change 
with it, he will be out of touch with the country ; if he does, he 
will be told that he is doing the opposite to that which he was 
given a majority to do. Experience mostly shows that marking 
time does not pay. We have the awful example of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government, 1900-1906. That Government did some good 
constructive work in its early years—notably the Education Act, 
I902—but it hung on long after its constructive energy was 
exhausted. In 1906 the Conservatives went out, not to come 
in again for many years. Those who are greatly afraid of a 
Labour Ministry should note that four or five years of a Govern- 
ment that does no constructive work in social reform will give 
the Labour Party the best possible case. Mere marking time 
will certainly bring in Labour. But that is a minor issue. Are 
Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues so well satisfied with things 
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as they are, so content with the present conditions of life, so 
sure there is nothing left to do that can better develop and con- 
serve our resources? After all the destruction, is no reconstruc- 
tion possible ? 

It is sometimes said that not material reconstruction is the 
nation’s need now, but a new spirit. Spiritual revival is needed 
indeed—it is always needed ; and if it is needed at all it is always 
the great need. But is there any great spiritual force in the 
policy of marking time that the nation may get rich? At best, 
even if necessary, it is a policy that requires apology and explana- 
tion ; ‘ good for the present distress,’ and so forth. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speeches show that he feels this. Could he not have said 
something about reform of the Poor Law and Education ? There 
is real reconstruction: that would be going to the source of 
national wealth ; that would be taking thought for the nation’s 
body and soul alike. If the new Government attempts nothing 
in the way of construction, it will take a poor place indeed in 
history, behind the Government it has displaced, which, at any 
rate, tried to do some great things and did actually accomplish 
some good constructive work. The Education Act of 1918, 
maimed though it was and though it has been carried out only 
in part, was a great work. The grouping of railways was true 
reconstruction. The forestry experiment, however humble, was 
reconstructive. The late Government had ideas, which is much 
the best that can be said for it. If the new Government shows 
that it has no ideas it will fail to appeal to the best spirits among 
the people and will shed all its own best men. 

‘It is ambition,’ said Mr. Bonar Law in a speech just before 
the election, ‘ that spurs men toaction?’ Is his a very ambitious 
policy ? What is going to spur fim to action? The ambition 
that is wanted is not that of which he spoke—one individual's 
desire to excel another—but the ambition to lessen the gap 
between yourself and an unattainable ideal. This may sound 
cranky—it would not to an artist—but it is true. 


HAROLD HODGE. 
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THE IRISH PROBLEM, 1922 


THE history of Ireland, with few exceptions, is one of insurrection 
and rebellion, and the average British citizen assumes that as 
this appears to be the normal state of the country, so it will 
continue. To leave matters thus would be a confession of weak- 
ness and failure, and would be the only instance in which the 
Anglo-Saxon race has failed. But if it has failed in this instance 
in the past, what are the causes of that failure? And if it is to 
succeed in the future, how will that success be achieved ? 

As a life-long Unionist, I start with the assumption that the 
British Isles constitute a single unit, and I maintain that it is for 
Ireland a far higher aspiration to be an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom, the centre of a great Commonwealth of asso- 
ciated nations, rather than to be a nominally independent State, 
existing as such merely on sufferance, and liable at any moment 
to be deprived of that nominal independence in subordination to 
an Imperial necessity. That is the position which I should have 
preferred to maintain instead of embarking on an experiment 
which, in my judgment, is very unlikely to prove successful. 

The experiment which we are in process of proving is the 
existence of Ireland as two practically independent units, but if 
the present state of the country is an index of the success or the 
failure of this experiment, it must be confessed that one of these 
units has already shown itself incapable of self-government, and 
by that I mean incapable of maintaining the structure of law and 
order, which is the foundation on which every State must be 
built if it is to achieve progress. For though the establishment 
and the maintenance of law and order is not an end in itself, it is 
a necessary condition for the fulfilment of spiritual ideals and the 
attainment of material objects. 

Ireland is an agricultural country, and certain laws define the 
population which, under existing conditions, she can maintain. 
This, in my opinion, disposes of the indictment that emigration 
is due to anything other than natural causes. Her population is 
very mixed, and an Irish ‘ nation’ is something which does not 
exist—at least, in the ordinary accepted meaning of the word. 
Between the population of Ireland and the rest of the United 
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Kingdom there is a wide difference in character, and it is owing 
to the failure of Great Britain to understand the Irish character 
that many mistakes have been made and numerous misunder- 
standings have arisen. British generosity has been unappreciated 
and forgotten, and firmness has appeared as harshness. 

It may well be asked, what is the solution of the problem? I 
believe the solution is simple. It is no more than the widening 
of the Irish point of view, and above all the realisation by Great 
Britain that in dealing with Ireland there is no reason to deviate 
from the theory that all government must be conducted on 
certain general principles, the main principle being the establish- 
ment of law and order. 4 

Ireland hitherto has always been self-centred, and we invariably 
find that those turbulent spirits who are capable of focusing Irish 
public opinion on themselves and their doctrines think of nothing 
but themselves and their very small and comparatively insignifi- 
cant country. The Irish grievance, ill defined and obscure, is the 
main theme—the injuries done to Ireland by England hundreds 
of years ago, and so forth. 

There is no progress in fighting for these ideals. There are 
far greater things to fight for and to do in the world than to urge 
an impressionable people to shake off a yoke which does not 
exist. Great Britain is the solid foundation on which we all should 
stand, controlled as she is by a composite population of English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh. British influence radiates throughout 
the world, and plants throughout the Empire men and women 
who glory in titles expressing the four component and united 
portions of what has hitherto been known as the United Kingdom. 
Go to Canada! Go to Australia or New Zealand! And whilst 
the natural pride of claiming to be Canadians, Australians, and 
New Zealanders may be uppermost in the minds of men and 
women, none of them ever fails to proclaim with pride that he or 
she is English, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh. The articulate political 
Ireland of Sinn Fein alone stands aloof. The British Empire has 
not succeeded by being self-centred, and Ireland has failed and 
will fail unless we can instil in the Irish people a broader vision 
and a point of view of lofty altruism. 

Throughout Ireland, save in Ulster, the war unfortunately 
stimulated no spirit of Imperial idealism, and I feel a great 
opportunity has been lost. The theory of Sinn Fein (‘ Ourselves 
Alone’) is small and petty. Under these leaders Irishmen are 
condemned to a cramped existence, their little flag of defiance 
waving over their small island in the Atlantic, a flag which but 
for the protection of Great Britain could at any moment be torn 
down by a hostile Power. Where is idealism in this ? The Scotch 
could have taken the same point of view ; but instead of that, by 
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throwing themselves heart and soul into the ideal of our Imperial 
destiny, Scotland has played a great and leading part in the 
progress of the world, as an integral portion of the United Kingdom. 

But Ireland has always had a grievance, and when one 
grievance has been removed another has immediately taken its 
place. If the British mind could only grasp that a grievance 
is a necessity to the average Irishman, and it really does not 
matter very much what the exact grievance is, such knowledge 
would go far to enable the Anglo-Saxon race to proceed in insti- 
tuting a form of government to deal with Ireland upon the general 
principles of sound government which have proved so successful 
everywhere else. 

At the present moment the British nation is suffering as 
much from the mistakes of the late Prime Minister as from the 
war itself, and in the forefront of these mistakes I place the Irish 
policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. That policy has 
been one of cowardly opportunism. By a pretended act of 
magnanimity Mr. Lloyd George abandoned the only Irish policy 
which is consistent with British ideas of government, namely, 
the maintenance of law and order and the protection of British 
citizens. Doubtful if the support of a war-weary people were 
forthcoming for such a policy, he has been willing to try an 
experiment which all history condemns, an experiment which 
postulated the withdrawal of all the custodians of law and order 
During this period it was obvious that murder and outrage must 
prevail. And yet he was willing to assume on no guarantees of 
any kind, historic or other, that Ireland would emerge from this 
ordeal a loyal and self-respecting portion of the Empire. 

The experiment has been made and the situation as it is must 
be faced and dealt with. According to their lights Mr. Cosgrave 
and his Government are doing all they can under difficult 
circumstances. But I have no great confidence in their ability 
to solve the problem, for the possession of a dual personality on 
the part of the leaders of the Provisional Government is com- 
plicating the issue. Great Britain believes that their object is 
to govern Ireland as a loyal portion of the British Empire. 
But Ireland believes that these same leaders are wringing con- 
cession after concession from the British Government for the 
purpose of the eventual establishment of an independent Irish 
Republic. 

Meanwhile Ulster stands aloof, watching the development of 
the Treaty to which she was no party, doubtful and suspicious of 
the prophecies of an easy optimism, but ready to co-operate with 
the South in any matter common to the North and South as soon 
as one single sign of loyalty to the Imperial idea is forthcoming 
from the Dublin Government. But the only voice she hears from 
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the Dail is a grudging acceptance of the Treaty, a lamentable 
altercation over the oath of allegiance, and an underlying sugges- 
tion envisaging a separate existence as a feasible proposition. 
This is no encouragement to those of us who know that for Ireland, 
under any form of government, there can be no separate existence 
independent of the British Empire. 

I said at the outset of this article that Ireland is too self- 
centred, and that the desperate efforts for conciliation on the 
part of Great Britain have increased the fatuous conceit of the 
party of Sinn Fein. One would imagine that Ireland has never 
been united, or happy, or prosperous. And yet Ireland has been 
all of these. From 1896 to rg10 she enjoyed union, happiness 
and prosperity, until Mr. Asquith, for his own purposes, began 
the so-called policy of conciliation. That period of prosperity 
was enjoyed under a system admittedly capable of much improve- 
ment, and it is the duty both of the North and South of Ireland, 
by the wise exercise of the powers of self-government recently 
conferred upon them, to restore, and to uphold with a firm hand, 
the old established principle of good government, the maintenance 
of law and order, under which alone the State and its citizens can 
prosper. 

LONDONDERRY. 





TORY DEMOCRACY AND ITS LEADERS 


For most modern Conservatives there have been two very 
reassuring features in the formation of Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment: the first that posts and promotion have been given to 
several ‘ Young Tories ’—in both senses of the term—men such 
as Mr. E. Wood and Mr. Ormsby Gore, whose record leads one 
to hope that they will bring to the counsels of the Conservative 
Party some of the spirit of an enlightened Tory Democracy. 
The second promising feature is Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration 
that he stands for the principles and policy of Disraeli in 1874, 
with the proviso, we suppose, that they are to be brought up into 
line with present-day conditions. Animated by a spirit of pro- 
gressive Conservatism, Disraeli’s Government of 1874-80, besides 
the upholding of Great Britain’s prestige abroad, at home passed 
such measures as the Public Health Act and Trades Disputes 
Act, which were at the time they were enacted notable advances 
on anything of the sort which had preceded them. A policy of 
‘tranquillity ’ and sober government is what the country needs 
at present, but when the time arrives for an advance we must 
hope to find a Conservative Government leading the way with 
principles so far removed from reaction that they may satisfy 
those of its followers who, by a knowledge cof the past history 
of the Conservative Party, think that it can best serve the 
interests of the country and itself by a policy conceived in the 
spirit of Tory Democracy, the initiation and progress of which 
make an interesting study at the present time, and at which we 
will now glance. 

The study of political causes, inseparable from the memories of 
their originators, is never more interesting than when these leaders 
are themselves attractive in their personalities and in their 
careers. These conditions are well fulfilled in the case of Tory 
Democracy, bound up in its origin with Disraeli, and in its later 
progress with Lord Randolph Churchill. This idea that reform 
was not incompatible with Conservative principles, and that 
Tories should take their part in promoting the welfare of the 
people in general as distinguished from the landed classes, first 
took shape in the Young England ideals advanced by Disraeli 
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about 1840. He believed in a strong Throne and a free people ; 
in great reforms in the wretched conditions under which the 
working classes of that time were living—conditions he exposed 
in Sybil, the best known of his trilogy of Young England novels ; 
and in an enlightened policy for the Tory Party whereby ‘the 
institutions of the country should be used to attain the welfare of 
the people,’ thus combining the Tory belief in the established 
Constitution with the democratic aim of ‘ government for the 
good of the governed.’ For means to this end he looked to the 
youth of the country, for ‘ youth,’ he said, ‘is the trustee of 
posterity ’; for method he adopted the motto of ‘ Sanitas sani- 
tatum, omnia sanitas,’ believing that improvement in the people’s 
health, physical and mental, was the first requirement, and could 
be applied to the whole condition of the country. Such, briefly, 
were the original aims and meaning of Tory Democracy, and such 
they remained, the concrete objects of the programme being 
adjusted as men and ideas advanced. The spirit underlying 
Disraeli’s original intention, however, can be applied to all times 
and all problems. 

The young politician of Tory upbringing is instinctively 
attracted by the ideas of Tory Democracy, impelled by the hope 
that such a creed will allow him to work towards legislation which 
will be wider, freer, and more in accordance with the high social 
ideals of his youthful enthusiasm. He is not intimidated by 
looking back into history and finding the numerous cases of men 
who have begun their political careers with these same ideals and 
who have either been broken by the active disapproval of the 
party machine or been obliged, in order to keep their place, to 
modify their views to such an extent as to be hardly recognisable. 
Scoffing, discouragement and rebuffs are showered on the 
enthusiast, who finds that the mind of the party is very stony 
ground indeed in which to try to sow the seed of Tory Democracy; 
while the smallest shoots which may have inconveniently taken 
root and sprouted are choked by the weeds of official neglect. 
The full-blooded Tory Democrat is usually distrusted by both 
sides: by his own because they fear they are entertaining a 
Radical unawares ; by the Liberal Party because it usually believes 
itself to be the only party competent and allowed to promote 
measures of social reform, and it considers itself injured if any man 
with such ideas remains in the party which it still, with little 
reason, imagines to be reactionary. Lord Rosebery’s opinion of 
Tory Democracy, ‘ a useful denomination or resource for anyone 
who found himself with Radical opinions inside the Tory Party 
and did not wish to leave it,’ cynically expresses this point of view, 
and it is the experienced politician’s realisation of the hard facts 
of political life in England, where so long as we have had govern- 
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ment by clearly defined parties, as opposed to the Continental 
group or bloc system, a man must subscribe to the whole party 
programme and must not express opinions, qualifying his other- 
wise earnest beliefs, which take on a shade too nearly approaching 
the colour of the Opposition. It is one of the advantages of the 
bloc system that a man may work with a number of blocs to 
attain a great object of national importance while holding views 
differing in detail from the general creed of a great party. 

The two prominent figures in nineteenth century English 
political life which appeal most to the young Tory are those of 
Disraeli and Lord Randolph Churchill. They were both attrac- 
tively original, full of enthusiasm, and impelling leaders ; their 
abilities appeal to the mind, their careers and characters to the 
imagination. Such qualities are magnetic to the admiration of 
youth. Disraeli was the greater statesman, although we cannot 
tell, owing to his early death, what would have been Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s final place in political history. It is 
interesting that both these heroes were also the high-priests of the 
Tory Democracy of their own times. Each raised this standard 
to rally successfully his defeated and dispirited party. No 
party could have been more broken and dismembered than the 
Tories in 1846, nor more mediocre and despondent than in 188r. 
A new and brilliant leader, who would put life into their pro- 
gramme and enthusiasm into their fight, was needed at both 
moments. These longed-for leaders were found in Disraeli and 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and the elixir which each prescribed 
to stimulate the Tory Party with fresh vigour and energy at both 
times was Tory Democracy. Both were successful in reuniting 
and inspiriting their party, and in leading it to ultimate victory, 
in the earlier case much longer deferred than in the later, when 
success came unexpectedly quickly. The subsequent careers of 
the leaders were curiously different, not only in personal success, 
but in the way in which they were treated by the party which, 
largely by their own personal influence and efforts, they had 
brought back to power. Disraeli after 1846 was clearly marked 
out as the future leader of the Tory Party. Overcoming his 
youthful difficulties and disadvantages, social, religious and 
physical, he made himself indispensable to the success of the 
Tories, in power or in opposition. The leadership of the Tory Party 
in the House of Commons fell naturally and inevitably to him, 
while it only needed the retirement of Lord Derby, who, as the 
ideal patrician statesman, gave prestige to the leadership of the 
party as a whole and confidence to the numerous ‘ Old Tories’ ’ 
suspicions of Disraeli’s integrity, for him to receive the mantle of 
his chief’s high political position. From the time when, in 1874, 
he became Prime Minister for the second time, until his death in 
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1881, his supremacy in the Tory Party was undisputed. Now, 
Tory Democracy is essentially a creed for youth and enthusiasm, 
for the older and more cynical members of the party hold it to be 
unpractical and dangerous. Disraeli, like many others, found 
that the breadth of view of his Young England days had to be 
modified in the practical application of his ideals. It is one thing, 
in the excited indignation and irresponsibility of opposition, to 
clamour for abuses to be instantly removed and the rights of 
minorities—the clamourer feeling that he himself is a particular 
instance of a general rule—to be justly upheld, but quite another, 
when in office, to fit one’s own high ideals of social reform into 
legislative shape such as will satisfy the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the hot young blood of the Tory Democrats, and the True 
Blue prejudices of the high old crusted Tories. Disraeli was adroit 
enough to blend tactfully these divergent elements, and, in con- 
sequence, his Administration of 1874-1880 had a very respect- 
able record in the useful measures of social reform which it passed, 
among them the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, Elementary Education 
Act, Factory Acts, while a Conservative Administration passed 
the Reform Bill of 1867, but his own earlier active ideals drooped 
into the safer and generalising catchwords of ‘Imperium et 
libertas,’ ‘ Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas.’ This adjustment, 
perhaps necessary, of ideals to practice and aims to achievement, 
undoubtedly kept together the Tory Party as a powerful unity, 
and is often the only way in which the interests of social reform 
can be sanely forwarded, for the advanced sections cannot by 
themselves carry through their programme unaltered and un- 
modified. Such moderate measures carried by the Tory Party 
as a whole, Die-hards and Tory Democrats alike, combine a 
definite advance in the condition and well-being of the country 
with a guarantee that the constitutional safeguards and our 
proved institutions are being properly preserved. 

Lord Randolph Churchill came into prominence with Disraeli’s 
fall from power in 1880. His Tory Democracy was advanced, 
clear-cut and uncompromising. Such Radical opinions, as they 
were then called in horror, were the more conspicuous on account 
of his social position and impeccable Conservative upbringing, and 
they shocked both his party leaders and his own father. This 
disapproval did not shake his convictions. His open and blunt 
character could never adjust his ideals to expediency or to party 
unity and Cabinet concord. The Tory Party, looking at the 
triumphant and powerful Liberals led by Mr. Gladstone, despon- 
dently imagined themselves in the wilderness for a very long 
period, with little hope of successful fighting under the gentle and 
uninspiring ‘Goat,’ their leader in the House of Commons. 
Conservatively inclined working men, the coming power in future 
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elections, looked with suspicion on the reactionary and colourless 
Tory opinions. Lord Randolph Churchill electrified the party and 
irresistibly attracted the electorate with his live personality and 
the inspiriting creed of Tory Democracy. Like Disraeli, it was 
mainly his influence and work which led the Tory Party forward 
to victory in 1886 and to power for nearly the next twenty years, 
and he was the popular leader marked out for the future. Unlike 
the first and more adaptable Tory Democrat, the steady prejudices 
of the party machine were too strong for Lord Randolph, and he 
was driven out of the party councils because his blunt and unyield- 
ing nature did not allow him to compromise his early opinions, so 
forcibly expressed, with the staid requirements of the Conservative 
programme. One cannot picture Lord Salisbury as an enthusiastic 
Tory Democrat; his appearance and manner of a solemn 
University don prevent it. But even Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
moustache, which, as Lord Rosebery has said, ‘ had an emotion 
of its own,’ is a fit emblem of his almost aggressively advanced 
opinions. 

Speculation as to what would have been Lord Randolph’s 
future had he lived is absorbing. His official career ended with 
his resignation of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in 1886 
over the refusal of the Secretary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to make comparatively small reductions 
in their estimates, which were, as a matter of fact, made shortly 
after. These reductions were considered essential by Lord 
Randolph, not only to preserve the balance of his proposed 
Budget, which was one of wide ideas and democratic tendency, 
but also for consistency with his strong, publicly expressed ideas 
on economy. Lord Salisbury upheld the representatives of the 
fighting services, and resignation, inevitable in those days, when 
principles were less easily swallowed than now, followed. One 
imagines that there was more behind Lord Salisbury’s ready 
acceptance of his invaluable lieutenant’s resignation than appears 
in the ostensible reasons as shown by the published correspondence 
relating to it. To judge by the ease with which the reductions 
then in dispute were soon made, one would imagine that the Prime 
Minister could have found means to compose the difference, if he 
had ardently wished to keep Lord Randolph in the Cabinet. 
Perhaps he foresaw that a more serious clash was bound to occur 
sooner or later between his Leader of the House of Commons and 
himself, and he preferred to let him go on an occasion when Lord 
Randolph Churchill, hot-headed and impetuous, had chosen his 
ground badly, rather than wait and give battle when the ground 
for dispute might divide the allegiance of his followers. Lord 
Randolph and he had already had one fierce struggle over the 
reform of the party organisation, when the former, supported by 
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a considerable section of the Tories, had by no means come off 
worse. Lord Salisbury must have realised, from the constant and 
very definite suggestions as to policy and procedure made to him by 
his dictatorial colleague, that the future between them was unlikely 
to be peaceful, and that not only might personal differences arise, 
but that Lord Randolph’s advanced views and Tory Democratic 
attitude, openly maintained, would ultimately dissatisfy moderate 
Tories, suspicious of where they were being led. Lord Randolph 
Churchill earned golden opinions from the departments while he 
was at the India Office and the Treasury, and he must have been 
a good first, but a bad second. After his resignation he gave a 
general support to the Government in the House of Commons, 
while upholding in the country his unmodified advocacy of a 
strong Tory Democracy. Shortly before his last tragic illness he 
became partially reconciled with his party and received an invita- 
tion, which he accepted, to sit on the Front Opposition Bench. 
What would have been his future? Ultimately, one may be 
almost certain, he would have become Prime Minister, but would 
it have been in 1902, 1905, or 1908? One hopes and thinks 
that he would have maintained his Tory Democratic opinions 
scarcely modified, but would he have been able to educate his 
party, as Disraeli did, to swallow such stiff doses as he would 
have been likely to give it, or would he, impetuously and in 
despair, have crossed the House to the Liberals, like his son, 
sinking his personal prejudices in order to see his political ideals 
carried into effect ? Mr. Churchill thought that his father would 
have taken the latter course, but perhaps his opinion may have 
been influenced by his own career. Whatever line Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have taken, it is certain that his career would 
have been as meteoric and full of incident as it always had been, 
but it is probable that his brilliant abilities, strength of character, 
and attractive personality would never have obtained the full 
success they deserved for lack of sufficient judgment and spirit of 
conciliation to temper his daring schemes and marked intolerance. 
The position of Tory Democracy to-day is much changed. 
The Tory Democrat of 1850, if he were to reappear in his former 
shape, would find himself considered reactionary. The Five 
Points of the Chartists, except that demanding annual Parlia- 
ments, are now the law of the land, and considered universally as 
essential parts of the Constitution. Lord Randolph Churchill 
would find that his opinions would not now be held as dangerously 
advanced even by the most steadfast Tories. All present-day 
Conservatives, except those most bigoted, are Tory Democrats, 
principally by conviction, but partly by necessity, for they know 
that they could not hold power by merely ‘conserving’ the 
institutions of the country. More is required of them than the 
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negative attitude of ‘what was good enough for our fathers 
is good enough for us.’ The phases of advanced Toryism seem 
to recur at intervals of forty years: Disraeli and the Young 
England Party about 1840; Lord Randolph Churchill and his 
enthusiastic followers in 1880 ; and in 1919-1920 the old spirit 
of Tory Democracy revived in the ranks of the younger Tories, 
owing to the war, to the demands of the greatly increased electorate 
under the Representation of the People Act, 1918, and to the 
large numbers of new men in the Parliament elected in 1918. 
Cynics will attribute this movement to the youth and inexperi- 
ence of this fresh blood, and will connect its recurrence with the 
fact that it has nearly always followed a Reform Bill, with its 
consequent mass of new voters holding presumed advanced 
opinions. But surely a great party, convinced that its principles 
are supported by many millions of the electorate, must, while 
holding steadfastly to those same principles, so adapt its 
programme that its policy is that wished for by its supporters, 
whom it claims to represent in the House of Commons? Many 
advanced Tories at the present time find that their aims frequently 
coincide with those of the Labour Party in questions of social 
welfare, such as housing, pensions, unemployment, but as to the 
means by which such aims are to be obtained they differ from 
it widely. It has long been held that the great majority of 
British working men are conservative at heart ; and although at 
present, owing to the unsettling effect of the war, so many are 
impatient of what they consider reactionary policies, and are 
naturally determined not to revert to the bad parts of their pre- 
war condition, I am confident that they will return to the support 
of sounder and more stable policies. Then will be the time for a 
sane Tory Democracy to prevent an unfair and negative advantage 
being taken of this reaction; and, while remembering that as 
time and men have changed so must measures be adapted, to act 
up to the general principles laid down by the first and greatest 
Tory Democrat, in the early part of his political career, ‘ to bring 
back strength to the Crown, liberty to the subject, and to announce 
that power has only one duty—to secure the social welfare of the 
people.’ 
E. G. KNOLLYs. 
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THE VITAL EASTERN PROBLEM: PAST 
MISTAKES, AND PRESENT DANGERS 


THERE appears to be a tendency, even amongst politicians, to 
regard ‘ The Eastern Question’ as if it were of comparatively 
recent origin—due, largely, if not mainly, to the presence of the 
Turks in Europe. The subject is treated as if it were one which 
affects Western nations alone; the significance of great world- 
movements does not seem to be sufficiently appreciated; with 
the result that there is a failure to gain from history lessons 
which may be of value in the making of future history. This 
disturbing question has once again reached a critical stage, in 
which the wisest statesmanship and the closest concert between 
the Allies will be needed if the Near East is not, once more, to 
prove itself to be the breeding-ground of a devastating war, which 
might spread, East and West, throughout the Old World, with 
calamitous results. An attempt has, therefore, been made, in 
the following pages, to give a brief—but necessarily incomplete— 
summary of a few of the more salient aspects of the problem from 
early times. 

When Europe was in a condition of barbarism, and even before 
the first mariners from the Mediterranean fearfully ventured 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, a traffic of merchandise and wealth 
was passing through the countries bordering the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean—through Mesopotamia and Syria and Asia Minor on the 
one hand, and through Egypt on the other. From the earliest 
dawn of history, there was rivalry to obtain possession of that 
wealth, and the routes through which it percolated. As Herodotus 
relates, in the fifth century before the Christian era, Aristagoras 
said to the Spartans: ‘ Not all the other nations of the world 
have what they possess :—gold, silver, bronze, embroidered 
garments, beasts and slaves—all this you may have for yourselves 
if you so desire.’ 

We know of the civilisations which, in remote antiquity, 
existed in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the A®gean. Gradually 
out of the mists of time, in slow and stately procession, appear 
the Empires of Babylon and Nineveh, followed by those of 
the Medes and Persians, with the names of famous warriors 
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and epic contests illuminating the successive scenes—Cyrus, 
Croesus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, Leonidas, Marathon, Thermo- 
pyle, Salamis, etc. Later came Philip of Macedon and his son 
Alexander, and the whole region from the Balkan Peninsula to 
India and Samarkand was once more cast into the melting-pot. 
Rome and Carthage then took possession of the stage, and we 
observe the Roman Empire gradually expanding and being drawn 
towards the same age-old theatre—at the dawn of the Christian 
era being established from Britain throughout the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea and extending as far as Armenia 
and Mesopotamia. 

At that period new forces began to come into operation, which 
had an important and increasing effect upon the Eastern Question. 
Spreading across the great plains of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and in Central and North-Eastern Asia, there were numerous 
nomadic tribes who drifted from place to place as the seasons and 
physical conditions varied. Those in Europe were a ‘ thorn in 
the side’ of the Roman Empire, and had a great influence on 
the history and ethnography of the Balkan Peninsula. In Asia, 
the consolidation and expansion of the Han Empire in China 
gradually forced the nomads to migrate westwards. Thus, 
whilst Rome began to fall into decay, we find a new type of 
Asiatic appearing on the borders of Eastern Europe and pene- 
trating as far as the shores of the Black Sea. 

Then two fresh factors arose, which have had an almost 
predominant influence on the subject. These were the birth of 
Christianity and the rise of Islamism. The clash between these 
two rival faiths, largely fomented by ignorance and accentuated 
by bigotry or fanaticism on both sides, has not only, in a large 
measure, obscured the commercial and strategical importance of 
the subject, but has also diverted attention from the equal, if not 
greater, dangers which threaten Western civilisation from the 
north-east. 

The militant creed enunciated by the Prophet of Mecca spread 
with amazing rapidity. The soil was ripe in the regions devastated 
by a long succession of titanic struggles. Mahomet was born in 
A.D. 570 and died in A.D. 632. At his death Arabia alone accepted 
his doctrine. Within 120 years a great Moslem Empire extended 
from Spain through Northern Africa and Egypt to Kashgaria and 
the northern parts of India. Christianity, emerging from its 
infancy and imbued with the wonderful tenets of a faith based 
on self-sacrifice for the good of others, was startled and horrified 
at the rise of a great militant Power which gave only three alterna- 
tives: Be converted; pay tribute; or die. The Holy Places 
were in the hands of this apostate race. Largely impelled by 
calls from the Church, partly in a spirit of adventure, and partly 
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for personal or State aggrandisement, the Crusades were launched 
and brought to the West a vague and restricted knowledge of 
the Eastern Question, based largely on romantic tales. 

Out of this Moslem Empire and its ramifications appeared the 
Turk, who first came to notice in Asia Minor in the form of a 
Turki noble in the Seljuk kingdom, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. At that period the Eastern Roman Empire was fast 
falling into disruption. Its medieval Christian feudatories were, 
in the most un-Christianlike spirit, continually cutting each other’s 
throats and waging almost incessant war for their own ends—as 
they have been doing ever since. At one time there was a great 
Serb nation; at another an equally great Bulgar nation; and 
soon. But, in spite of their professions of Christianity, there was 
constant dissension and warfare amongst them, whilst the Christian 
Empire of the East was tottering to its fall. Long before that 
time there had been the usual symptoms of dissolution, which 
invariably appear in the case of nations as well as men. As the 
dangers and difficulties increased, temporary expedients were 
employed instead of radical cures; when subject provinces 
showed signs of recalcitrance or rebellion, the difficulty was 
staved off by letting them govern themselves in the thin mask of 
feudatories ; when the extent of the empire seemed to be too 
great for control by the central power, division of the central 
authority was sought as a means of mitigating the burdens of 
government. Thus, when a great danger was threatening from 
the new militant power of the dreaded infidels we find the 
Christian States confronting it in the Balkan Peninsula hopelessly 
rent by their own rivalries and efforts at personal aggrandise- 
ment. 

As the dissensions amongst the Christians increased, and the 
consequent decay of the old Eastern Empire became more pro- 
nounced, the power of the Turkish chieftain’s descendants and 
adherents increased. The ancient capital of the Emperor 
Diocletian was captured. Shortly afterwards, when the Palzologi 
and John Cantacuzene became involved in a pitiful conflict for 
the crown of the effete and moribund Eastern Empire, the latter 
called in the aid of the Turk (who had then raised himself to the 
dignity of a Sultan), rewarding ‘ the Infidel’ with his Christian 
daughter as the prize for his services! As might be expected, 
such expedients do not assist either men or nations ; and, setting 
aside other factors in the case, the initial stages which heralded 
the advent of the Turk into Europe do not redound to the credit, 
either as regards morals or sagacity, of the Christian Emperor 
John Cantacuzene! Out of such devious and crooked beginnings 
for personal ends arose the establishment of a great Turkish 
Empire in Europe. 
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That happened in the middle of the fourteenth century, and, 
throughout the succeeding years, the Balkan Peninsula was the 
cockpit of rival princelings and the scene of constant conflicts, 
as the last embers of the once powerful Roman Empire became 
extinguished. 

A hundred years later (in 1453) Constantinople was captured 
by Mahomet II., the Emperor John Palzologus gallantly dying 
in the breach. Thenceforward, for 300 years, the power of the 
Turks increased immensely, until it extended, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, through the plains of Hungary almost to 
the gates of Vienna, and embraced Moldavia, the Crimea and 
Azof in Southern Russia, Egypt, Northern Africa, Arabia and 
Mesopotamia. From that time the Ottoman Empire gradually 
declined to its present form and dimensions. 

In the meantime, other strange movements had been heard 
of in quite a different direction. At first, they were like the 
mutterings of a far-distant storm; but gradually their true 
significance dawned on the minds of the perturbed nations of the 
West. Far away, in the eastern confines of Asia, a great world- 
force had arisen in the person of a Mongol named Genghiz Khan, 
the son of Yissugei, the ‘Emperor of the Great Mongols,’ who 
had established a vast empire in Asia, and, in one campaign, 
had conquered the whole of the region extending from the Sea 
of Japan to the inhospitable ‘ Roof of the World ’—the Pamirs. 
We have already noticed the Mongol movement towards the 
West at the time of the Christian era. But this was quite a 
different thing, and on a much vaster scale. Their numbers had 
greatly increased, as well as their knowledge. At the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, when Christendom was 
confronted with the increasing Moslem power, these vast barbaric 
hordes swept like a tornado across Western Asia, and, whilst one 
wing, moving north of the Caspian Sea, overran Poland and 
Hungary and gained complete possession of Eastern Europe, 
the other wing conquered Persia and Transcaucasia, estab- 
lishing also a great empire in Northern India. Their progress 
was marked by devastation and piles of skulls. Eventually these 
gigantic inroads of the Mongols came to a standstill. They were 
spent. But out of them a new World-Power came into being, 
which has had the most important influence on the Eastern 
Question in modern history. These great Asiatic hordes, unlike 
the Turks, absorbed and assimilated those whom they did not 
destroy ; so that Eastern Europe—i.e., the country now known 
by the name of Russia—became predominantly Mongol in char- 
acter. As the power of the Mongol hordes, split up under the 
successors of Genghiz Khan, diminished, the petty principalities in 
Russia gradually supplanted them ; and, out of the heterogeneous 
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medley of barbarism, there arose, with a rapidity almost equalling 
that of the Moslem expansion, a homogeneous State in the form 
of the Russian Empire, which has become one of the most jealous 
aspirants for possession of the famous Straits now the cause of 
so much anxiety and discord. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, the Czar Ivan III. first 
opened diplomatic relations with the Turk. At the close of the 
sixteenth century, under Ivan the Terrible, the Muscovites first 
came into conflict with the Turks and defeated them near Azof. 
During the succeeding hundred years there were constant raids 
and skirmishes between the Cossacks and Tartars in Southern 
Russia without tangible results. 

Then Peter the Great appeared on the scene with his world- 
vision of a great Russian Empire stretching from the Arctic 
Ocean to the warm waters of the South, and capable of almost 
illimitable expansion. Whether his so-called ‘ Will’ is a fable, 
due to the ingenuity and far-reaching projects of the greater 
genius, Napoleon, matters not; but, since his time, Russian 
Czars and diplomatists have steadfastly pursued his policy, 
which aimed at securing the mastery over Constantinople and 
India as part of a great scheme of world dominion. He gained 
his ‘ window towards the West’ at St. Petersburg, and, after three 
attempts, he wrested Azof, in 1696, from the Turks, thus securing 
the first Muscovite footing on the borders of the Black Sea—both, 
it may be observed, being equally defective ‘ windows’ so long 
as the outlets from the Baltic and Euxine are capable of being 
closed by others. 

During the eighteenth century, whilst Europe was rent by 
incessant wars and the Western States were preoccupied in 
their contests for sea-power and pegging-out claims in the Old 
and New Worlds, the Russian Empire, especially under the 
Empress Catherine, was rapidly consolidating and becoming a 
power in Europe. During this period we see the commencement 
of the great rivalry between Russia and Austria-Hungary, which 
continued until it was finally terminated by the Great War— 
each, according to the requirements of its policy, bringing pressure 
on the Turk; each in turn stirring up strife in the Balkan 
Peninsula to serve its own interests. 

Throughout this period the other nations in Europe, with 
the exception of France, displayed little or no interest in the Near 
East. But, as the nineteenth century dawned, two new characters 
stepped on to the stage. One was Napoleon, with his genius and 
vast schemes for world dominion; the other was the younger 
Pitt, who countered them. Napoleon considered that the true 
way of destroying Great Britain, then building up a great Eastern 
Empire, was to cut the vital cord of communication by occupying 
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Egypt. Even when he was appointed to command the army to 
attack England, he remarked: ‘ This little Europe offers too 
small a field ; Europe is a mere mole-hill: it is only in the East, 
where there are six hundred million people, that there have ever 
been vast empires and mighty revolutions.’ Thus, besides his 
operations in Egypt and Syria, we know of the great importance 
he attached to the Ionian Islands; of his meetings with the 
Czar Alexander at Tilsit and Erfurt ; and of his intrigues with 
Persia in pursuance of his grandiose project for an expedition 
to India based on Constantinople. Alexander, like all Russian 
Czars since Peter the Great, coveted Constantinople, which he 
described as ‘the key of his house.’ Napoleon, correctly appre- 
ciating the importance of Constantinople and the Straits, replied : 
‘Never! That would mean the Empire of the World.’ 

Sea-power dissipated those dreams of Napoleon, and Europe 
at last found peace after Waterloo. 

Englishmen have much for which to thank the younger Pitt. 
He was the first British statesman who had a clear vision of the 
possibilities before his countrymen in building up a great Empire, 
and of the necessity for holding the keys of the gates in our hands, 
or, at least, not permitting them to fall into those of possible 
enemies. Recognising the tremendous import of the growing 
Russian power, he equally appreciated that the battle-ground 
of all the ages in the Near East could not be ignored, and that 
Britain must hold a clearly recognised and safe ‘ right of way’ 
through the historic gateways in the Near East if the germinating 
seeds of a great Empire were to thrive and grow into full 
maturity. 

The political unrest in Europe caused by the French Revolu- 
tion and the continued changes of the map of Europe during the 
Napoleonic period were reflected in the Near East, and gave the 
final impetus to forces which had Jong been in operation tending 
towards the revival of Greek nationality. The Turks, though 
brave soldiers, have always been indifferent to details of adminis- 
tration, with the result that the Greeks always possessed consider- 
able influence in all branches of the Government. The Orthodox 
Church, since the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet II., had 
always held a recognised and even privileged position. The com- 
merce was mainly in Greek hands. Even the Turkish navy was 
largely manned by Greeks. All branches of the administration 
were largely filled and even controlled by the Phanariote Greeks, 
some of whom rose to positions of great wealth and responsibility. 
The French Revolution gave a great impetus to the spirit of 
nationality which was lying dormant ; secret societies, notably the 
Philike Hetaireia, were formed ; and eventually, after an abortive 
and singularly misguided attempt under Hypsilanti in Moldavia, 
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the Greek insurrection broke out in the Morea in the spring 
of 182r. 

During the progress of the struggle for Greek independence, 
and even until the present day, a fictitious glamour has surrounded 
the event—largely owing to the impassioned enthusiasm and 
influence of Byron; largely, also, because of an erroneous idea 
that Hellas was being resuscitated in all its ancient splendour and 
glory. Extermination was the avowed object of both sides. 
The conflict opened with a horrible massacre of the Turks, who 
were practically wiped out in the Morea. Retaliation followed ; 
and the course of the struggle was marked by a succession of 
atrocities on both sides, which increased in intensity when the 
Sultan called in the aid of his feudatory pasha of Egypt. The 
Morea, Thessaly, Macedonia, Thrace, and the A2gean Isles became 
a seething cauldron of the worst human passions; and, as the 
greatest British pro-Hellenist of modern times, Gladstone, was 
compelled deliberately to record, the struggle offered, in detail, 
‘a chequered picture of patriotism and corruption, desperate 
valour and weak irresolution, honour and treachery, resistance to 
the Turk and feud with one another ; its records are stained with 
many acts of cruelty.’ Whilst the diplomatists were furtively 
watching each other, the sailors, under Codrington, cut the Gordian 
knot at Navarino on October 20, 1827. The Sultan proclaimed a 
holy war, which gave the Czar Nicholas an opportunity for 
separate and not altogether disinterested action against the Turks. 
Eventually peace between Russia and Turkey was concluded by 
the Treaty of Adrianople on September 14, 1829; the independ- 
ence of Greece was subsequently confirmed by the Convention of 
London on May 7, 1832, and its first king (the Bavarian Prince 
Otto) ascended the throne on January 25, 1833. 

Although the intervention of the Great Powers had secured 
Greek independence and prevented a recrudescence of the Ottoman 
power in Europe, the act of the Sultan in calling in the aid of the 
Egyptian pasha, Mehemet Ali, and his son Ibrahim produced a 
train of events which accentuated the rivalries of the Great 
Powers themselves in the Near East. The ambitious Albanian 
(Mehemet Ali) soon tried conclusions with his suzerain. He over- 
ran Palestine and Syria, and inflicted crushing reverses on the 
Turkish forces sent against him. France, who had traditional 
interests in Egypt, saw in this movement an opportunity for the 
establishment of her ascendancy there. England was preoccupied 
with her domestic affairs. Russia alone of the Powers intervened 
with offers of assistance to the Sultan—ostensibly to save his 
empire, but with the lure of Constantinople and the Straits as the 
obvious reason. These offers were accepted. A powerful Russian 
squadron sailed through the Bosphorus to Constantinople, and 
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Russian troops landed at Scutari. These were followed by others. 
The Russians proceeded to strengthen the defences of the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles. Eventually the famous Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi was signed on July 8, 1833, which practically made 
Turkey the vassal of the Russian Empire ; and one notable article 
in the Treaty stipulated that whilst the Straits were to be free for 
the passage of Russian war vessels they were to be closed to those 
of all other Powers. Thus, by one bold stroke, Russia secured one 
of the goals of her ambition. The Western Powers were naturally 
alarmed. Great Britain and France, in the face of this new 
danger, closed their ranks and entered combined protests. Fora 
long period, and after complicated diplomatic struggles, during 
which the rivalry of England and France in the Near East was 
intensified, and it frequently seemed as if a revival of European 
war was inevitable, the genius of Palmerston prevailed. The 
guiding principle of his broad-minded vision of world polity, which 
was also in the best interests of the British Empire, was that 
Constantinople and the Straits could not be permitted to be 
dominated by any single Great Power. He, therefore, held that 
Turkey itself.should be maintained under European protection, 
believing that it could become again a respectable Power if its 
various components were not incessantly stirred into conflict and 
outrage by the intrigues and rivalries of the Great Powers them- 
selves. Eventually this complex chapter of the Eastern Question 
was closed by the second Treaty of London on July 13, 1841, by 
which Mehemet Ali was forced to relinquish his conquests, Egypt 
was declared a separate pashalik under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, and the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was annulled. 

Foiled in his great stroke to secure a virtual protectorate 
over Turkey and the Straits, and recognising the increasing 
interest displayed by Great Britain in Near Eastern affairs, the 
Czar Nicholas endeavoured to arrive at an understanding with 
us. At first it was by the seemingly frank suggestion that 
the maintenance of Turkey should be the object of a united 
European policy and that the Powers should abstain from making 
selfish and interested demands on the Porte; that they should 
urge on the Porte the necessity for conciliating its Christian 
subjects; and that, in the event of just cause of complaint 
being given to any one Power, the others should combine in 
endeavours to get it removed. But, shortly before the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, when Napoleon III. had stirred up the 
embers of strife by his demands in relation to the Holy Places 
in Palestine, we first hear of ‘ the sick man,’ and the overtures 
took the form of dividing the dying man’s possessions in anticipa- 
tion of his death’ Those cynical proposals were rightly rejected, 
and Europe drifted into the Crimean War, which was entered 
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into by Great Britain with the ostensible object of preventing 
Russia from establishing a special protectorate over the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and thus becoming herself the arbiter of 
Turkey’s fate. After two years of arduous toil and fighting, 
Sebastopol fell, and a Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris on 
March 30, 1856. By this Treaty the independence and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire were guaranteed by the Powers, 
who expressly repudiated the right to interfere, either collectively 
or separately, in its internal affairs, whilst the Sultan promised 
to ameliorate the condition of his subjects without distinction 
of creed or race; the Black Sea was neutralised to merchant 
vessels, but interdicted to vessels, of war, and arsenals were pro- 
hibited on its shores; the Bosphorus and Dardanelles were 
closed to foreign ships of war so long as Turkey herself remained 
at peace; Russia was compelled to cede Southern Bessarabia, 
and to renounce her protectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The war was a great humiliation to Russia, whose dreams of 
turning the Black Sea into a Russian lake, with complete control 
over the Straits and unrestricted access to the Mediterranean, 
seemed definitely to have been checked. The long course of 
mismanagement, also, did not increase the prestige of Great 
Britain in the East ; and whilst we were engaged in the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny and in re-establishing our rule in that great 
Dependency, a new Russian movement commenced, which has 
had a profound influence on the whole Eastern Question ever 
since. 

From the time when the petty principalities in Russia began 
to emerge from the gradual decay of the Mongol hordes there 
commenced a swing of the pendulum backwards into Asia. This 
first took shape in the form of raids across the Urals into the 
unknown forests and steppes of Siberia, and in conflicts between 
the Cossacks and Tartars in the south. Gradually, as the power 
of the Russian State increased, the range of these forays extended ; 
and whilst we find Russian settlements coming into existence 
further and further eastwards in Siberia, we observe a similar 
movement down the Volga and Caspian Sea until they began to 
come into collision with the Persians and the hardy mountaineers 
in the Caucasus. At the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, Persia became increasingly the theatre of Russian 
intrigue, attacks, and efforts to undermine British influence in 
that region. Thus, we became involved in continued diplomatic 
contests in Persia; out of these causes arose the heroic defence 
of Herat by Eldred Pottinger against a Persian army instigated 
by Russia, and the cruel deaths of our envoys, Stoddart and 
Conolly, in the noisome pit at Bokhara. 

Foiled by the Crimean War in their direct advances towards 
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Constantinople and the Straits, and misled by the Mutiny into 
the conception that our position in India was precarious, the 
Russians, throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
embarked on a systematic and elaborate scheme of expansion 
and conquest in Asia. They asserted that it was the inevitable 
expansion of a settled order of government, and their absorption 
of barbaric tribes on their borders who were guilty of constant 
acts of aggression. But, having regard to the vast deserts 
which intervened and the sparsely populated condition of those 
tracts, such explanation has never been treated seriously. 
However that may be, whilst the wave of Russian expansion 
spread throughout Siberia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
a steadfast advance was made across the steppes of Central 
Asia towards the confines of India. In spite of repeated checks 
and failures, this sinister movement developed with systematic 
elaboration and increasing momentum. Khiva, Tashkent, and 
Bokhara fell before the Russian arms; the far-distant province 
of Ferghana followed suit ; whilst Russia, established at Kras- 
novodsk and Ashurada on the eastern and southern shores of 
the Caspian, was bringing pressure on the Turkoman tribes and 
the feeble Court at Teheran. 

Continued through long years, in the face of immense diffi- 
culties, it was a world movement inspired and carried through 
with consummate ability, which has been likened to the approaches 
of an investing army against a beleaguered fortress. England 
barred the way to Constantinople and the Mediterranean. There- 
fore, England’s opposition must be removed by a dagger-thrust 
aimed at her only vital spot—her great Eastern Dependency. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Treaty of Paris, by which the 
European Powers jointly and severally guaranteed the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire and repudiated the 
right of interference in its internal affairs, the same troubles 
reappeared in the Balkans. Hopelessly rent by their own rivalries 
and feuds, which were fomented by the conflicting ambitions and 
intrigues of Russia and Austria-Hungary, the flames of the 
cauldron were still further fanned by the subtle Russian propa- 
ganda of the gospel of Pan-Slavism. It is needless to enlarge on 
the details. The sequel, as before and since, developed into the 
usual atrocities, in which both Christians and Moslems were equally 
incriminated. Serbia—torn by the dynastic feuds between the 
Obrenovics and Karageorgovics ; the especial idol of Russia, and 
with its army largely composed of Russian volunteers under the 
command of a Russian general—gradually became the storm- 
centre ; and, after a long course of the usual diplomatic attempts 
to preserve peace, the last Russo-Turkish War commenced. After 
prolonged checks and many reverses, notably at Plevna and the 
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Shipka Pass, the Russian armies, with the aid of the troops of the 
newly-created Roumanian principality, beat down the Turkish 
resistance, and on March 3, 1878, the Turks were compelled to 
sign the Treaty of San Stefano. By that Treaty Serbia and Monte- 
negro, as well as the semi-independent principality of Roumania, 
were to become definitely independent, and Russia was to obtain 
Kars and Batoum and a considerable accretion of territory in 
Asia Minor. Its most important feature, however, was the 
creation of a large autonomous State of Bulgaria. It practically 
abolished the dominions of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and 
placed the Balkan States under the protection of Russia. Thus, 
once again, the Russian outposts looked upon the waters of the 
Sea of Marmora, and the long-coveted prize appeared to be almost 
within their grasp. Yet, once again, there happened to be a 
British statesman holding the reins, upon whom had fallen the 
mantles of Pitt and Canning and Palmerston. Disraeli appre- 
ciated at its true value the significance of the sinister advance 
of Russia towards India and the dire consequences to the British 
Empire that would result if Russia gained a position of pre- 
dominant supremacy in the Balkans and virtual control over 
Constantinople and the Straits. The keynote of his policy, as 
described in his own words, was this: ‘ You have a new world ; 
new influences at work; new and unknown dangers with which 
to cope. The Queen of England has become the Sovereign of the 
most powerful of Oriental States. On the other side of the globe 
there are new establishments belonging to her, teeming with 
wealth and population. What our duty is at the present time is 
to maintain the Empire of England.’ Words of profound wisdom, 
which have even greater significance now, and which it would 
be well if all British statesmen remembered. 

The Treaty of San Stefano was a clear reversal of the engage- 
ments of 1856 and 1871. During the Franco-Prussian War, Great 
Britain had experienced one disagreeable lesson, when the Russians 
took the opportunity of tearing up the Black Sea clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris. This was a fresh example of Russia’s desire to 
override ‘ the essential principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty unless 
with the consent of the contracting Powers.’ It was, therefore, 
rightly insisted that the terms of settlement should be submitted 
for the concurrence of the Powers. Russia demurred. The 
British fleet entered the Sea of Marmora. Indian troops were 
conveyed to Malta. War appeared inevitable. But Austria 
supported Great Britain, and the Czar eventually agreed to refer 
the question to the Congress of Berlin. 

The main, practical results which eventuated in the Treaty of 


Berlin, signed on July 13, 1878, were: firstly, the bed-rock 
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principle that nations cannot be permitted to treat solemn treaties 
like ‘ scraps of paper ’ was for once enforced ; secondly, Russia was 
again thwarted in her insistent designs to secure a preponderating 
influence in the Balkans and possession of Constantinople and the 
Straits ; thirdly, the inflated Bulgarian State, which was to have 
been created under Russian tutelage, was compressed within 
limits between the Danube and the Balkans. 

But the Eastern Question is not one which can be divided, 
arbitrarily and at will, into compartments of ‘ Near East’ and 
‘ Middle East’ and ‘ Far East,’ as some appear to think. Peter 
the Great, Catherine, Napoleon, Pitt, Canning, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, all appreciated this great fact. The Near East is merely 
a world nerve-centre, which reacts with remarkable sensitiveness 
to impulses and movements in widely different parts of the Old 
World, whilst largely controlling and vitalising or emasculating 
such manifestations. 

Russia’s march towards India was part of a long-continued 
and consummately ambitious scheme of world dominion, in which 
Constantinople and India were the two centres of attraction, and 
in which the Russians brought pressure to bear in one direction to 
cause opposition by us to be relinquished in the other. Thus, 
when the prize, seemingly within their grasp, was denied to them 
by the action of Lord Beaconsfield, they strove to remove the 
opposition by renewed threats against India. A Russian mission 
was sent to the Amir of Afghanistan, and a Russian force 
started on a futile march from Khiva. The latter episode, as 
might have been anticipated, never really materialised in face of 
the insuperable physical obstacles; but the Russian mission 
succeeded in establishing itself in favour at Kabul and forced upon 
us the Afghan War of 1878-81. 

The Treaty of Berlin, with all its limitations and in spite of 
the criticisms which have been since levelled against it, had for 
its main object the setting up of a cordon of homogeneous and 
contented States to ‘screen the “ sick man” from the fury of 
the northern blast.’ Its main defect was the failure to resuscitate 
the Bulgarian State on a truly racial and ethnological foundation. 

The transfer of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria, the not 
unnatural resentment of Russia at the failure of her schemes, and 
the still unsatisfied aspirations of the petty Balkan States, were 
factors not conducive to peace. But a new influence arose in the 
arena of British politics which has had a disastrous effect ever 
since on the whole field of the Eastern Question, in its widest 
as well as in its narrowest limits. Gladstone—deeply imbued 
with the traditions of ancient Greece, a most pronounced exponent 
of the spirit of pro-Hellenism, and obsessed by an almost fanatical 
hatred of the Turks—launched a new crusade against them. 
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Forgetful of the wise traditions of British policy which had been 
built up by great statesmen before him, and of the fact that 
Britain is the greatest Mohammedan Empire in the world, he 
disseminated a distorted and singularly one-sided impression of 
the true cause and nature of the atrocities which had for so long 
disgraced the peoples in the Near East, Christians and Moslems 
alike. He preached a Jehad against ‘ the Infidels.’ The ‘ unutter- 
able Turk’ was to be thrust ‘ bag and baggage’ out of Europe. 
It was a splendid platform cry for the overthrow of political 
adversaries, as it was a remarkable feat of rhetorical skill. He 
won his votes and got into power, in 1880. But, it unfortunately 
sowed the seeds of endless troubles in the ‘ Near East’ and 
‘ Middle East,’ and its effect is clearly traceable in the crises and 
rumours of war which we have so recently experienced. 

The policy of his predecessors was reversed in all directions. 
Whilst we withdrew completely from Afghanistan, the Russians, . 
who had sustained heavy reverses in Transcaspia, immediately 
redoubled their efforts in that direction. The Tekkés were over- 
- whelmed, and almost exterminated, so that they might be duly 
impressed with the power of ‘the Great White Czar’ ; Merv was 
occupied ; and, in a short space of time, Russia rapidly established 
a new and advanced parallel of approach on the glacis of our 
Indian Empire, extending from ‘ the Roof of the World’ to the 
Paropamisus, within striking distance of Herat. Since then, the 
tension between Great Britain and Russia rapidly increased, as 
the Russians systematically pushed forward an elaborate system 
of strategic railways in Central Asia, and, when the present 
century dawned, it appeared as if a huge struggle between 
Great Britain and Russia was inevitable. 

But Gladstone’s policy had even more far-reaching effects 
than those relating to the direct and increasing antagonism 
between Great Britain and Russia. A rectification of the frontier 
in favour of the Greeks, in 1881, shortly after his accession to 
power, and the occupation of Egypt in 1882, caused the Porte 
to feel that it had lost the support of its old traditional friend ; 
and, after a long course of studied neglect and even antagonism, 
the ‘sick man,’ exposed to the ever-increasing northern blasts, 
not unnaturally turned for aid to the first friendly hand which 
seemed to be stretched towards him. 

In this instance, the new ‘friend’ appeared in the guise 
of a war-lord, who had overweening ambition and dreamed of 
world-empire—the first stage of which was to be a great realm 
stretching from the so-called ‘German Ocean’ to the Persian 
Gulf ; the last as ‘ residuary legatee’ of the British Empire. This 
champion of Christendom made theatrical visits to Constantinople 
and the Holy Land. Europe was trembling before his power. 
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Who, then, could be a better champion for nations in distress ? 
The sequel was inevitable. Before the nineteenth century closed, 
Turkey, deserted by Great Britain, had fallen completely under 
the power of Germany. The great strategist, Von der Goltz, was 
employed for years in reorganising her forces. For a brief period 
the ‘ Young Turk’ movement arrested the German plan, and an 
opportunity arose for saner British policy. But it was neglected. 
Turkey fell more deeply into the meshes of the German net as the 
scheme of the ambitious Emperor matured, and we saw a great 
strategic railway advancing, step by step, under German control, 
towards Baghdad and the headwaters of the Persian Gulf. 

Facts could no longer be ignored. Whilst one school hailed 
the German movement as a counteracting influence which might 
relieve us from the Russian menace, others recognised a new 
danger. But wavering counsels prevailed. One serious effort 
was made to retrieve the position, in the understanding with 
Russia in regard to our spheres of influence in Asia arrived at by 
Sir Edward Grey. Yet, it was substantially a surrender in face 
of extreme pressure and difficulty, whereby the whole northern 
portion of Persia was placed under Russian influence, and our 
position in Afghanistan was weakened. One remarkable feature in 
the understanding then arrived at was that, under German 
pressure, the central portion of Persia was left as a neutral 
zone, whilst the British sphere of influence was restricted to 
the regions east of a line drawn between Bunder Abbas and 
Seistan. 

Thus, German influence became predominant in Turkey. 
Thus, also, as a matter of incontrovertible fact in the realm of 
world affairs, Gladstone’s policy and political views in relation 
to the Turks, instead of achieving the end he sought, produced a 
long train of consequences of which he and his friends had no 
conception. Incidentally, they, also, have proved that a good 
man, and even a ‘ grand old man,’ who is a philosopher and 
immersed in the circumscribed politics of the day, is not neces- 
sarily one who can best steer an Empire through dangers ahead, 
or even bring about the most salutary results for the ordered 
and peaceful advancement of world progress and civilisation. 

The cordon of States created by the Treaty of Berlin had, 
for a time, the desired effect of shielding the ‘ sick man’ from the 
northern blasts. But, unfortunately, the blasts began to blow 
from a new direction. As the result of a long course of tortuous 
intrigue, the Balkan States combined and overthrew the Turks. 
Then, when a Balkan League might have achieved a permanent 
coufederation of Christian States in the Balkans, and have become 
a new and potent power, the same influences intervened. They 
fought over the spoils and lost their opportunity. The new 
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blast was blowing too strongly from the direction of Berlin. The 
relic of the Holy Roman Empire was a catspaw in the hands of 
the new Paladin. Germany’s plans were nearly complete, but 
not quite. A little further delay would have been preferable. 
But an untoward event caused the die to be cast. The Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, 
was assassinated with his wife in the streets of Serajevo on 
June 28, 1914. Recalcitrant Serbia was accused of the crime. 
Out of this episode started the Great War, from which the world 
is striving to regain its balance. 

When the gigantic conflict ceased at the end of 1918, the 
predominant feeling everywhere was that never again should such 
a tragedy be permitted, or become possible. The efforts of the 
Congress at Vienna a century before were derided, and it was 
asserted that the New Peace must have its foundations on a much 
surer basis. 

One particular phrase in the doctrine of the new dispensation— 
‘ self-determination ’—in itself appeared, obviously, destined to 
produce far-reaching results, by arousing the latent ambitions and 
aspirations of every subordinate race and tribe and creed and sect 
in existence, thus fostering the main incentives to conflict and 
strife which it was so important to avoid and suppress. In other 
respects, also, the historic ‘fourteen points’ of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, although excellent in theory and principle, unfortunately 
produced results they were intended to prevent. Some such 
effects may be observed, at the present moment, in Central 
Europe, in the Balkans, in Ireland, in Egypt, in India and else- 
where. However that may be, the fact remains that the statesmen 
of a stricken world, instead of hastening to establish peace on 
practical lines of ordinary, human, common-sense, dallied for 
months over visions of Utopia. The task was,no doubt, Herculean; 
the rival claims of the numerous minorities, which were to appear 
as new or reconstituted States on a reconstructed map of Europe, 
roused fresh passions and embitterment ; whilst the questions of 
‘ Reparations,’ the stabilisation of exchanges, and the general 
physical, economic and moral reconstruction of Europe were issues 
of paramount importance. 

In the meantime, whilst attention was directed to what 
appeared to be the more pressing dangers in Europe, the fact 
seemed to be ignored that the whole of the Near East and Middle 
East was seething with excitement and unrest—engendered 
largely by the reverberating effects of the Great War itself, and 
increased by the aspirations which had been aroused by the new 
and widely-heralded gospel of ‘ self-determination.’ Thus, it was 
not until August 20, 1920—one year and nine months after the 
conclusion of the Armistice—that the Treaty of Sévres, having as 
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its professed object the conclusive settlement of the age-old 
Eastern Question, was signed. 

It was merely one milestone in a long course of successive 
blunders. Let us, therefore, pause briefly to note some of the 
steps which led to that remarkable Treaty. 

1. Firstly, we find Gladstone, not only reversing the traditional 
policy of British statesmen from the time of Pitt in supporting the 
Turks against the ever-increasing attempts of the Russians to 
become the masters of Constantinople and the Straits, but, by 
exaggeration, arousing an ignorant and fanatical hatred of the 
Turks amongst the English people. 

2. Obsessed by this Gladstonian obliquity, we abandoned the 
Turks, and even assisted in the disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire, regardless of the vital British and world interests in 
securing the freedom of the Straits from the domination of any 
one Great Power and of our own peculiar position as the greatest 
Mohammedan State in the world. In other words, the Glad- 
stonian tradition as regards the Near East caused us to become 
fanatics at the expense of common sense and a true appreciation 
of world polity. 

3. As a natural consequence, the Turks, being deserted by 
their traditional friend, turned for support to the Great Power 
which seemed to offer them protection from their immediate and 
constant foes—Russia and Austria-Hungary. Hence, when the 
German Emperor sedulously flattered and courted them, they 
succumbed to his blandishments and threw in their lot with him. 
They have been duly execrated for this, and it has been denounced 
as another instance of their barbarism and perfidy. But their 
action was the obvious outcome of our own policy ; for, if you 
desert even a Christian friend in danger, it is somewhat over- 
sanguine to expect him to come to your aid in a time of peril. 

4. During the war, this amazingly short-sighted obsession of 
expelling the Turks from Europe became even more accentuated. 
Indeed, the intention was that they were to be practically oblite- 
rated and the Turkish Empire partitioned between the Allies. 
Casting all prudence to the winds, and ignoring the vital impor- 
tance of maintaining the inviolate freedom of the Straits—a 
principle which the course of the war itself so conclusively demon- 
strated—British politicians deliberately concluded agreements 
whereby Russia was to obtain possession of Constantinople, the 
Straits and Armenia, whilst Great Britain, France, and Italy were 
each to have their share in the spoils! Providentially, the course 
of events prevented this catastrophe. 

It might have been expected that, during the long period which 
elapsed between the conclusion of the Armistice and the Treaty 
of Sévres, wiser counsels of a true world polity might have been 
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brought into play. Unfortunately, however, statesmen were 
distracted by the dangers in Europe itself; by the feuds and 
rebellions which had arisen out of the benign doctrine of ‘ self- 
determination’; by the ghastly horrors in Russia, which seemed 
to threaten the complete overthrow of all civilisation and religion ; 
and by schemes of self-government for people who had no true 
conception of how to govern themselves. Thus, when the solution 
of the Near Eastern Question was ultimately dealt with, we find 
the same influences still at work as before, which resulted in the 
unratified and inoperative Treaty of Sévres. 

The Gladstonian tradition, reinforced by a great wave of pro- 
Hellenism, was in the ascendant. As Russia had disappeared 
from the Council of Nations, Constantinople and the Straits were 
fortunately saved from falling into her hands; and, as an alterna- 
tive, the right thing was done at last, in providing for the freedom 
of the Straits under international control. Except for a nominal 
possession of Constantinople, the Turks were expelled from 
Europe. Greece was extended across Thrace to the Black Sea, 
and installed in possession of Smyrna and a considerable tract of 
territory in the hinterland. Provision was also made for the 
protection of minorities. 

It is true that the Turks, under German influence, had ranged 
themselves against us, with momentous results, during the war, 
and that, therefore, they could not escape from the consequences 
of defeat. But, the devious conduct of the Greeks under King 
Constantine, which had a great influence on the course of events 
in the Near East during the war, was rewarded with a strange 
excess of lavishness, to say the least of it, in that remarkable 
settlement. This was, in a large measure, due to their statesman, 
Venizelos, who became President on the removal of King 
Constantine. But the downfall of Venizelos and the return of 
the King to Athens amidst the acclamations of the Greek 
people were sure signs of coming storm which could not be 
ignored, and should, at least, have caused a revision of the 
abortive Treaty of Sévres. Yet, matters were still allowed to 
drift. Close and cordial co-operation with our Allies is the bed- 
rock on which a stricken Europe can alone be restored to peace 
and economic stability. Unfortunately, however, in Europe as 
well as in the Near East, breaches which should never have been 
permitted to occur were gradually widened. France counselled 
the withdrawal of the Greeks from Asia Minor, and that Smyrna 
should be placed under a Christian Governor. Great Britain would 
not consent. The French and Italians concluded separate peace 
with the Turks. Ultimately, we witnessed the Greeks launching a 
preposterous advance into Asia Minor, which, foredoomed to 
failure, was applauded by Mr, Lloyd George, extracts from 
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whose speech were published in the Orders of the Day of the Greek 
army; and who also, with a strange disregard of wise statesman- 
ship, denounced the Turk in true Gladstonian manner. 

Swiftly came the inevitable consequence of such proceedings. 
The grandiose adventure of the Greeks under their puppet Kaiser 
soon reached its limit. The outcast Turks turned and rent them 
as they deserved. Within a few weeks the Greeks were expelled 
from Asia Minor ; the unratified Treaty of Sévres was torn into 
shreds ; and it appeared as if the torch of war might once again 
be lit in Europe, and the flames spread into a conflagration of 
unknown dimensions, East and West. Swift action on the part 
of the Allies was essential ; but the cause of peace was endangered 
by the issue of the unfortunately worded statement of the 
16th September. The Allies were agreed as to the necessity of 
securing the freedom of the Straits and preventing the conflagra- 
tion spreading to Europe. They differed in the steps to be taken 
to attain those objects. Much controversy has centred round the 
question of holding Chanak. The French withdrew their troops 
from there; but the British wisely determined to maintain their 
position even although the danger of collision might thereby be 
increased. For, setting military considerations aside, it is 
transparently evident that, in this instance, ‘ the freedom of the 
Straits ’ would be a dead letter if a hostile force were in possession 
of the Asiatic shore. 

It is useless lamenting past errors. The wisest course is to 
rectify the mistakes as rapidly and effectively as possible. This 
has been partially accomplished by the preliminary understanding 
lately arrived at, which should have been the basis of a Treaty of 
Peace signed and ratified at least two years ago; and it is to be 
hoped that a new Treaty may speedily be concluded which may, 
at least, bring peace to the distracted peoples in the Near East for 
some years to come. But, whilst it is important that this essential 
object should be secured without delay, there are certain aspects 
of the problem which have a far wider significance than the 
present disputes in the Near East itself. 

The ‘ Eastern Question ’ is a vast problem affecting the whole 
world. The ‘ Near Eastern Question ’ is merely one section of the 
wider problem, which has its ever-recurring significance and 
difficulties in the historical and geographical facts that : 

(i.) The Near East is the meeting ground between the alter- 

nating civilisations and nations of the East and West ; 

(ii.) In the Near East are the main gateways of the Old World, 

through which the traffic of wealth and merchandise 
has always passed—and always will pass—and for the 
possession of which nations have been in rivalry and 
strife throughout all the ages. 
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Therefore, if a durable and lasting solution is to be obtained, 
it cannot be by the compulsion of any particular State, or group 
of States ; but by a world settlement, effected by some machinery 
such as that of the League of Nations, or on the principles upon 
which that League is based. If the world peace for which all 
the world is longing is to be attained, the nations of Europe 
who profess Christianity must act up to the doctrines of the 
Faith they hold. They must abandon self-interest. They must 
abandon their intrigues, and the stirring up of strife between 
Christians and Moslems, and between ‘the petty States in the 
Near East, for their own ends. The Straits must be free to 
all the world under international control. Russia must 
definitely abandon her ambition to become the possessor of 
Constantinople and the Straits. The Turks must abide by 
the recent decisions, and abandon new claims or demands. 
The people of Great Britain, also, must abandon their 
foolish, un-Christianlike fanaticism against the Turks, which 
can only have disastrous effects in its reaction on the whole 
Moslem world and upon the progress of mankind and civilisation 
as well. 

Long ago Europe was confronted with two great inruptions, 
each and both of which seemed to threaten the overthrow of 
Western civilisation and Christianity itself. The successors of 
.those two great Asiatic elements now stand at the gates of Europe 
—Islamism and Bolshevism. Even the horrors of the Mongol 
invasions, and the worst atrocities ever committed by the Turks 
at any period, pale before the diabolical deeds which have been 
perpetrated in Russia during the past few years. In the whole 
course of history, there has never been such a monstrous holocaust 
of human souls as that which has been accomplished there under 
the Bolshevik régime. And it must be remembered that it has 
not been the act of untutored barbarians on the flood-tide of 
conquest ; but the deliberate, calculated design of educated men, 
with the set purpose and avowed object of overthrowing all 
existing forms of government and all religious impulses as well. 
There are, yet, two other aspects which must be weighed. The 
Moslems believe in the same God as the Christians believe in ; 
the Bolsheviks deny God and all religion. The Moslems adhere, 
as we do, to the ordered progress of the world and society ; the 
Bolsheviks seek for the subversal of all existing conditions, social 
and religious. 

Yet, owing to ignorant sentimentalism and the recklessness of 
politicians for their own political ends, we find British statesman- 
ship fallen to such a low ebb that the successors of the two groups 
of Asiatic invaders are now in alliance. Outcasted by her old 
traditional friend, Turkey has once again been forced into the 
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arms of our enemies—this time into those of the inveterate foe of 
the British Empire, Russia.4 

Surely it is time to cry ‘Halt!’ Surely it is time for saner 
counsels to prevail, and for a true, broad-minded World States- 
manship to take the place of that which has produced such disas- 
trous results, and will assuredly lead to the downfall of the British 
Empire if continued. Europe is not the world. The world is 
moving. Out of the cataclysm of the Great War immense forces 
are in motion, which will have an incalculable effect on the world’s 
story even within the narrow limits of the twentieth century. Let 
us not forget, as Lord Beaconsfield indicated more than forty 
years ago, that we are the inheritors of a vast Empire beyond the 
seas; that Great Britain is the greatest Moslem Power in the 
world ; and that it is our duty, to our utmost ability, to preserve 
this heritage for our successors and for the benefit of the world. 
With this object, it is incumbent on the people of Greater Britain 
to set aside narrow prejudices and bigotry and fanaticism ; to try 
to live up to the fundamental tenets of their faith in Peace and 
Goodwill, especially with the Turks and our Moslem fellow-sub- 
jects; and to refrain from offending them and their strongly-held 
religious principles, as we should desire them to do to us and ours. 
If this be done, there might, in due course, emerge a great con- 
federation of contented States under the ‘ Pax Britannica’ 
extending throughout Southern Asia, against which the degrading 


and disintegrating efforts of the Bolshevik doctrine would 
assuredly fail; and, in course of time, when the afflicted people 
of Russia have freed themselves from its thraldom, the age-old 
‘ Eastern Question ’ might be forgotten in a true World-Peace. 


HERBERT MULLALY. 


1 Since I wrote this, the National Assembly at Angora have deposed the 
Sultan, thus destroying the temporal power of the Caliph, and they have, also, 
decreed that the selection of the spiritual Caliph of Islam is to rest with them. 
This fatuous action, combined with their new demands, accentuates the immense 
influence which the Bolsheviks have gained over them. But, it has startled the 
Mohammedan world, and has rightly roused Islam against them. Incidentally, 
it has, also, completely disproved the insinuations of those enemies of the British 
Empire who have tried to disseminate the untruth that we, as a nation, have been 
plotting against the Faith of Islam. 

This recent development confirms the dangers into which we have been 
drifting, and points to the necessity for rectifying our past errors without delay. 
With this object, it is in the first degree essential that the Allied nations should 
combine in the closest co-operation, and speak with one voice in the solution of 
a matter which is of such vital importance for the peace and progress of the 
world. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ADMIRALTY IN WAR; AND ITS 
CIVILIAN FIRST LORDS 


Wak affords a searching test of the efficiency or otherwise of the 
system under which the fighting services are administered and 
directed. I propose to review briefly certain features in the Great 
War which seem to indicate that naval administration has certain 
defects capable of removal. 

The Admiralty is a time-honoured institution, successor to 
Lord High Admirals, who, nominated by the Sovereign, had 
chief direction of the Fleet. Much, of course, depended upon 
the capability of the individual. At the restoration of 
Charles II. his brother, James Duke of York, was appointed 
Lord High Admiral, and he filled the same office on succeeding 
to the throne. He was an exceedingly able naval administrator 
and made great improvements in all matters connected with the 
Fleet. In the reign of William and Mary a Commission of Admi- 
ralty was created, vesting the powers hitherto held by the Lord 
High Admiral in Commissioners for executing the office. This 
was practically the first Board of Admiralty as we now know it. 
This Commission was dissolved in 1701, and Prince George of 
Denmark, husband of Queen Anne, became Lord High Admiral. 
He knew little of naval affairs and was not a success like James II., 
and at his death in 1709 the office was again placed in commission. 
So it remained until 1827, when the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., became Lord High Admiral. He only remained 
for fifteen months, as his methods were not favoured by the 
Government, and then the Board of Admiralty was recon- 
stituted. Under that system our greatest victories at sea had 
been achieved for over 100 years. The authority for its action 
was a Patent issued by the Sovereign appointing certain indi- 
viduals by name to be ‘our Commissioners for executing the 
office of our High Admiral of our United Kingdom and of the 
Territories thereunto belonging. Granting unto you, or any 
two or more of you, full power and authority to do everything 
which belongs to the office of our High Admiral.’ It further 
goes on to detail the different offices and services the Commis- 
sioners are to control and direct appertaining to the Fleet. It 
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will be observed that no distinction is made between the Com- 
missioners ; all are put on the same level and have equal autho- 
rity. It became, however, the custom to place a statesman, not 
necessarily a naval officer, at the head of the Board, who was 
called the First Lord of the Admiralty and was a Cabinet Minister. 
Usually a civilian unacquainted with naval affairs, he had as his 
councillors professional advisers termed the Sea Lords. Acting 
on their advice he could not go far wrong. They constituted a 
check on unsound ideas, if he had any, connected with his office. 
Though an apparent anomaly, the system worked well. The 
Board was responsible to the Crown and Parliament for the 
efficiency of the Navy. The two most noteworthy instances of a 
sailor holding the office of First Lord were Earl St. Vincent and 
Lord Barham. The former rectified many abuses and effected 
useful reforms in various branches of the Admiralty. When 
Lord Melville resigned the office of First Lord in 1805, Pitt 
submitted the name of Admiral Sir Charles Middleton to fill the 
vacancy, and suggested he should be made a peer. George III. 
in a letter of April 22, 1805, said he had no objection, nor to Sir 
Charles being advanced to the rank of a baron, ‘ but his attending 
Cabinet meetings ought to be confined to subjects regarding the 
Navy.’ Thus Sir Charles Middleton became Lord Barham, and 
he was First Lord when Nelson fought the Battle of Trafalgar. 
His successors gradually assumed a position of supremacy not 
conferred by the Patent, but it was not until 1869 that difficulty 
arose in this respect. At the end of 1868 Mr. Gladstone came 
into power on a platform of ‘ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.’ 
Never a lover of armaments, he considered the country was 
spending too much on the Army and Navy, and he made Mr. 
Childers First Lord of the Admiralty with directions to reduce 
the Navy Estimates. We had just created a new ironclad fleet, 
naturally an expensive process, but the former Government had 
appreciated the necessity, and the nation was prosperous. Mr. 
Childers had been a Junior Lord of the Admiralty from April 
1864 to August 1865, where he had no doubt formed an idea of 
the changes he now proposed to make—changes of a very crucial 
nature. In a re-election address to his constituents he said : 


el have accepted office on the clear understanding that the responsi- 
bility should be placed distinctly on myself, as the Minister responsible 
to the Crown and country for carrying out the public wishes, and those 
who are associated with me at the Board of Admiralty fully recognise 
this fact, and will while I am in office, perform their share of the depart- 
mental administration in direct subordination to myself. 


Whether when he put his proposed changes—and they were 
very drastic—before his associates he encountered opposition I do 
not know. Probably it was so under the existing constitution of 
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the Board, but he obtained an Order in Council dated January 14, 
1869, putting those associates in quite a different position from 
that which they formerly held. The Board was to be constituted 
of the First Lord, First Naval Lord, Third Naval Lord and Con- 
troller, Junior Naval Lord, and Civil Lord, with the Parliamentary 
Secretary and the Permanent Secretary. Then came the great 
change. ‘ The First Lord being responsible to your Majesty and 
to Parliament for all the business of the Admiralty, the other 
members of the Board should act as his assistants in the transaction 
of the duties which we propose should be divided into three 
principal branches.’ The duties of the other Lords were then 
defined, but it is unnecessary to give further extracts from the 
Order in Council. Thus clothed with supreme power, Mr. Childers 
proceeded to cut down the Navy in materiel and personnel. 
Space will not permit description of the measures pursued to 
effect economies. One idea was that 600 lieutenants would 
suffice, and a number were offered a substantial money retirement. 
Before the limit of 600 was reached it became necessary to increase 
the existing numbers. As ‘assistants’ of the First Lord the 
naval members could only acquiesce or resign. They were dis- 
abled. The loss of his son in the Captain, and dissensions on the 
Board resulting from this catastrophe, so affected the health of 
Mr. Childers that he resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Goschen, 
but the reductions continued. A change of Government did not 
alter matters, the influence of Mr. Gladstone being paramount. 
By 1884 our Fleet was barely on a level with that of France. 
Admirals in vain sought to arouse public opinion, but received no 
support from the Press. It was W. T. Stead, then editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who effected a complete change in naval policy. 
Stimulated by Mr. Arnold Forster and coached by Captain (after- 
wards Lord) Fisher, Lord Charles Beresford and one or two 
others, he brought out in the autumn of 1884 The Truth about 
the Navy by One who Knows the Facts. The effect was electrical. 
Other newspapers then fell into line, and public opinion forced 
the Government to enlarge the Fleet. In 1888 the Naval Defence 
Act was passed, which gave us seventy ships at a cost of twenty 
millions. The day was saved, and not lost again in following 
years, so that in 1914 when war came no doubt existed as to the 
power of our Fleet to meet the enemy at sea and perform’ the 
functions requisite for our security. 

We have now to see how the Board as altered in 1869 would 
answer in war. No change was made in its composition. Mr. 
Churchill was First Lord and Prince Louis of Battenberg First 
Sea Lord. For military affairs the chief authority was given to 
Lord Kitchener, a soldier of eminence, in whom the country and 
Army had confidence. If we had followed that example and 
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selected a distinguished Admiral for First Lord, one or two 
unfortunate occurrences might have been avoided. In a former 
article I endeavoured to trace the cause of the Goeben’s escape in 
the Mediterranean. The official history does not make it clear, 
and this account is traversed on many points by the Admiral in 
chief command, who apparently was not consulted in its com- 
pilation. Having read the version as published in The Flight 
of the Goeben and Breslau by Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, I 
think the chief blame rests with the Admiralty for the instruc 
tions they gave and then harassing the Admiral with telegrams 
and counter-telegrams. Why with his small force he should, 
besides chasing the Goeben and watching the Adriatic, be directed 
to assist the French in protecting their transports from Algeria 
seems incomprehensible. They had a large fleet at Toulon and 
did not require this assistance. This impulse to help others, 
though laudable, brought trouble to us on more than one occasion. 
The Antwerp fiasco was an instance on which it is unnecessary 
to dwell, for in the Dardanelles adventure we have a striking 
example of misdirected energy and faulty administration. Turkey 
had declared war against us on October 31, 1914, and the idea 
of forcing the Dardanelles naturally came up. That operation 
had often been examined in former years and rejected. That 
we might undertake it now was conveyed to the Turks by a 
slight bombardment of the outer forts on November 3. Stated 
to be simply a gun-trial experiment, the locality chosen was 
unfortunate. Towards the end of the month the possibility of 
an attack on the Dardanelles began to be discussed. Mr. 
Churchill apparently first suggested it to the War Council. This 
consisted of six Ministers—all civilians—and one soldier, Lord 
Kitchener; though others attended the meetings, including 
Lord Fisher, First Sea Lord, and Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson. 
What brought the matter to a climax was a request received on 
January 2, 1915, from Russia that we should make a demonstra- 
tion against Turkey to relieve the pressure on the Russian army 
in the Caucasus. Lord Kitchener at once replied promising to 
make a demonstration, though he stated in a letter to Mr. Churchill 
that we had no troops to land anywhere, and that we should not 
be ready for anything big for some months. Mr. Churchill then 
took up the idea of attacking the Dardanelles with ships alone. 
Such an operation was mainly for expert naval opinion to consider 
and report whether there was a reasonable prospect of success. 
At the Admiralty, besides the Board, there were several able 
naval officers, some of whom knew the Dardanelles personally, 
and also what such an operation would entail. On January 3 the 
First Lord telegraphed to the Admiral in the Mediterranean : 


‘ Are you of opinion that it is practicable to force the Dardanelles 
Vor. XCII—No. 550 3 P 
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by the use of ships alone?’ The reply came on the 5th: ‘I do 
not think that the Dardanelles can be rushed, but they might be 
forced by exterided operations with a large number of ships.’ 
The next day the Admiral was directed to forward detailed 
particulars showing what force would be required for extended 
operations and how it was to be employed. 

The project was then discussed by the War Council and certain 
professional officers. A general view prevailed that such an 
Operation required a joint naval and military force. In his 
evidence before the Royal Commission, Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson maintained he had always stuck to the opinion ‘ that it 
would be a very mad thing to try and get into the Sea of Marmora 
without having the Gallipoli Peninsula held by our own troops, 
or every gun on both sides of the Straits destroyed.’ But troops 
were not then available. Other naval officers gave a reluctant 
assent, considering that the ships could be withdrawn if at the 
outset insuperable difficulties were encountered. 

On January 11 Admiral Carden forwarded his plan, which 
the First Lord put before the War Council on the 13th. Lord 
Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson were present, but expressed no 
opinion. The decision come to was that ‘ The Admiralty should 
prepare for a naval expedition in February to bombard and 
take the Gallipoli Peninsula with Constantinople as its objective.’ 
The wording of this decision is absurd on the face of it. How 
could a naval expedition take the Peninsula? The ships could 
land small parties to complete demolition of forts, but it required 
an army to occupy the land behind them. Vagueness seemed to 
prevail in these discussions. The Prime Minister understood 
the decision to mean preparation only. The First Lord held that 
it went further, and practically approved the operation unless 
something unforeseen turned up to prevent it. The immense 
importance of freeing the Straits from Turkish control was patent 
to all.. It would bring salvation to Russia by allowing export 
of her wheat in the south, and import of war munitions which 
she much wanted. No mere demonstration could achieve this. 
It would be worth a considerable sacrifice. Former experience 
availed little. Admiral Duckworth when he went through the 
Straits in 1807 had only guns to meet. In 1915 a fleet would 
have in addition mines, fixed and drifting, as well as torpedoes 
to encounter. These considerably increased the difficulties of 
the operation, as we shall see. It is well known that a current 
runs through the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, so that a 
buoyant mine dropped into the stream above the entrance would 
find its way down, and if it came in contact with a ship in its 
course damage or sinking would follow. Several methods 
existed for clearing away mines moored to the bottom, but only 
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special protection to a vessel herself could foil the drifting mine 
or torpedo. 

On January 28 the War Council came to a final decision to 
proceed with the fleet attack. Lord Fisher did not approve, but 
was persuaded to give his assent. His position as subordinate 
to the First Lord kept him silent. Admiral Carden continued 
his preparations, and on February 19 the first bombardment of 
the entrance forts took place, effecting a certain amount of 
damage, but not as much as expected. Though some reply was 
made our ships suffered little. Bad weather intervened, but on 
the 24th the. bombardment was resumed with the assistance of 
the Queen Elizabeth, just arrived, a vessel with 15-inch guns. A 
narration of her wonderful powers to Lord Kitchener had assisted 
to remove his doubts as to the wisdom of the operation. With 
direct fire against fortifications she really would not make much 
difference. However, by the end of the day all the forts at the 
entrance appeared to be silenced. The combined squadrons 
were then able to enter the Straits and continue the work of 
attacking the forts in succession. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed account of further pro- 
ceedings. Progress was slow owing to the resistance encountered, 
especially from mobile howitzers difficult to locate. On March 18 
a great attack was made on the defences covering the Narrows, 
which resulted in the sinking of three ships and the disablement 
of others. Mines produced the greatest casualties. By this time 
it had become apparent that a land force was required to- assist 
the fleet, and steps were taken to provide this. 

A combined council on the spot of admirals and generals came 
to the conclusion that further operations should be deferred until 
an army occupied the Peninsula. The First Lord wished the 
fleet to go on, but his professional advisers would not agree, so 
the purely naval attack came to an end. 

All through these unfortunate proceedings we see the baneful 
effect of the Order in Council of 1869 which put the Sea Lords of 
the Admiralty in a subordinate position. Its effect on the First 
Sea Lord we have seen. The Board as a Board was not consulted 
on the Dardanelles Expedition. The Junior Sea Lords felt their 
position acutely and put collectively a minute before Mr. Balfour, 
who succeeded Mr. Churchill, in which they said: ‘ The principle 
on which the Order in Council is based that the supremacy of 
the First Lord is complete and unassailable has been pushed too 
far, and has tended to imperil and at some future time may 
again tend to imperil national safety.’ 

The Government appears to have been in the dark as regards 
this matter, for the Prime Minister stated to the Dardanelles 
Commission that the members of the War Council were entitled 

3P2 
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to assume that any view laid before them by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was the considered opinion of the Board of Admi- 
ralty as a whole. The consultative functions usually apper- 
taining to the Board were transferred to a new body termed the 
War Staff Group, which only included a portion of the Board, 
the remainder being other officers at the Admiralty. In the view 
of Mr. McKenna, a former First Lord, ‘ The expert advisers to 
whom the First Lord would naturally look would be his Board.’ 
If not considered equal to any special conditions which may arise 
changes can be made, as with commands afloat. The Board as 
constituted before 1869 saw us satisfactorily through many wars, 
and to prevent disasters at some future time I suggest that 
Order in Council should be cancelled. The First Lord will, as of 
old, still hold a commanding position on the Board. 


S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 





‘WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE’?! 


TuHE development of our Oversea Empire is a practical question. 
Although a great deal has been heard of the subject during the 
last few years, there has been a tendency to treat it academically, 
and some look upon it as a purely political question. The problem 
calls for business men, and particularly the financial community, 
in co-operation with the Government, to turn it from this academic 
and speech stage into practical form. Publicity is necessary, but 
more than publicity is required. Before considering the problem 
in certain aspects, it may be as well to state at once that develop- 
ment is going to cost money or involve credit. The Germans 
realised this before the war, and, although their methods of deve- 
lopment overseas were often far from sound, they certainly 
produced money or credit for such purposes, with remarkable 
results. Attention to the subject is evident at the moment in 
Government circles, in non-official circles, and in the Press, but 
the financial community in the City takes little interest in con- 
structive matters at present, whether in the Oversea Empire or 
elsewhere. The latter is mostly due to the unsettled state of 
affairs generally, to losses and depreciation, and to consequent 
exercise of great caution in making new investments. 
‘Development’ is a wide term, and involves, apart from 
political requirements, finance; the construction of railways, 
harbours, and other public utilities; agricultural and minera 
development through investigation, through instruction of local 
communities, and in some cases through operations of large 
organisations ; extension of shipping, telegraph, and air transport 
facilities ; and the redistribution of population by organised 
migration. Medical problems also arise, and much can be done 
in tropical countries, as we have proved in West Africa and the 
Americans in Panama. Virtually all these require finance in 
some form or other. The development of trade within the 
Empire, or, as the writer would prefer to express this, ‘ increase 


1 Previous articles on this subject appeared in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, October 1922, by Viscount Long of Wraxall, and in November 1922, by 
W. A. S. Hewins. 
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of the internal and external trade of the Empire,’ is largely 
dependent on the creation of new trade, and thereafter on the 
energy displayed by British commercial houses to compete 
successfully with foreigners for that trade—with legislative 
assistance in some cases. 

Notoriously our Oversea Empire is in need of capital for its 
development. That the surplus capital of the British Isles should 
assist that development seems, on the face of it, to be a self- 
evident proposition. Money invested in foreign countries creates 
businesses in which foreigners are employed ; if lent to British 
subjects resident in our Oversea Empire it gives employment to 
British subjects. Had the bulk of the British money which was 
invested in the United States and other foreign countries been 
diverted to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, ‘and South Africa, 
there can be no question that to-day these States would be in a 
more flourishing condition and more densely populated. 

Besides its temperate regions, the British Empire embraces 
immense tracts of tropical or sub-tropical land. The loss of our 
Russian, the dislocation of our European, and the possible decrease 
of our Eastern markets render it imperative that we should also 
develop that land in order that we may obtain fresh markets for 
our manufactured goods. To stimulate the exodus of’ British 
capital to the tropical and sub-tropical portions of our Oversea 
Empire is, therefore, another desideratum. There are additional | 
reasons why we should do this. We ought to be as independent 
as possible of foreigners for our raw materials and food, and, 
by exploiting our tropical and sub-tropical Possessions, we should 
be in a better position to supply the constant demand of Europe, 
the United States, the Dominions, and other countries for such 
products. The United States alone affords an immense and ever- 
expanding market for those products. 

Lord Long showed clearly in his interesting article in the 
October number of The Nineteenth Century and After the measure 
of our trade with the Dominions, and how the comparatively 
small populations of Canada, Australia, and other Dominions 
comprise a purchasing power greater than Japan, China, Italy or 
Spain, apart from the countries immediately affected by the war. 
He proved that virtually all our requirements of raw materials 
can be met from our Oversea Empire if development were suffi- 
ciently carried out. Mr. Hewins, in his article, reminded us that 
the last Imperial Conference laid down the principles and neces- 
sities of Empire development. Again, Mr. Bonar Law treated 
this subject in his recent election address as one of first-importance. 
The effect of the Imperial Preference granted on a few articles 
in 1917 has been quite remarkable. In cocoa our imports from 
the Empire went up between 1913 and 1921 from 370,868 cwts. to 
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I,I41,000 cwts. In currants the increase was from 1641 cwts. to 
41,083 cwts. In refined sugar it went up from 5800 cwts. to 
831,746 cwts. In unrefined sugar the increase was from 1,434,589 
cwts. to 6,856,821 cwts. Many similar examples can be quoted. 
Generally speaking, the more raw materials we buy from the 
Empire the more manufactured articles the people in our Oversea 
Empire will be able to buy from us. 

An examination of the figures relating to public issues of 
capital in the British Isles made during a few years preceding the 
war show that, apart from private investments, a total of about 
150,000,000/. was invested overseas each year, although the 
amount varied considerably from year to year. Of this a rough 
average of well over one-half went to foreign countries (mostly the 
United States and South America), well under a half went to our 
Oversea Empire, and of the total only about 5 per cent. went to 
the Crown Colonies. The figures available since the war are of 
little value, since the financial position of all the belligerents has 
created an abnormal situation, but, although in 1920 the proportion 
was well in favour of British Possessions, the amount invested 
in foreign countries has increased rapidly, until, in 1922, it nearly 
equals that invested in British Possessions. The United States is 
not likely to become a borrower again for a considerable period, 
as the reverse position exists, but it behoves us to make sure, if 
possible, that our Oversea Empire obtains a larger share of our 
surplus capital in the near future. 

As regards the Dominions, the development of Canada during 
the years before the war proceeded at a rapid pace—perhaps 
too rapid, in that values became inflated and speculation 
rampant. However, Canada certainly benefited in a solid 
way, and thousands of miles of railways and other public 
utilities were constructed. Most of the capital was obtained 
from here, and a large proportion of the immigrants came from 
here. It is interesting to study how this Canadian ‘ boom ’ came 
about, since, unlike South Africa in early days, mining projects 
with vast possibilities to the speculative investor were not the 
basis of Canada’s investment popularity. Rather may this 
movement be ascribed to the creative energy of the people of 
Canada, who assembled their propositions for finance, came to 
London and were rebuffed, returned to Canada and improved 
the security of the proposition by Government guarantees or 
otherwise, and again returned to London—with ultimate success ; 
this was accompanied by persistent publicity amongst British 
investors. It was a process of abounding creative energy, 
abundant optimism, and, for a period, education in methods 
of London finance—of the pioneers who had made Canada their 
home. Great credit is also due to the London financiers who 
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assisted these pioneers. Canada is now suffering from the effect 
of losses to British investors in some enterprises which were based 
on inflated values. Canada has also had three unfortunate 
years of bad wheat crops, and the exchange problem is impor- 
tant. Many people in this country state that the chief cause 
of the recent and continued unpopularity of Canada in the 
eyes of the British investor is the decision of the Arbitration 
Court in the case of the Government versus the proprietors 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. If only such people would 
read the Blue Book containing the award, summary of evidence, 
and remarks of arbitrators, including the remarks of the arbitrator 
appointed by the Grand Trunk, Hon. W. H. Taft, they would 
probably alter their opinion. The Privy Council has upheld this 
award. The ‘boom’ and the war have done Canada no harm 
in the end, since throughout the boom solid and gigantic progress 
was made, and inflated values have now found a truer level; 
depreciation has perhaps gone too far. 

In the case of Australia the progress has been somewhat 
slower, partly owing to distance and partly to labour disturbances. 
South Africa is a different problem, on account of races and 
the fact that minerals formed the basis of original attention to 
development. Agriculture and manufacture are now receiving 
the greatest attention locally. India has progressed through the 
activities of the Government and of the British Eastern mercantile 
firms, and through the co-operation of the Indians themselves. 

In these countries—Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
India—it may be said that the local inhabitants, whether originally 
from these islands or not, are now equipped with modern financial 
knowledge and organisation sufficient .o shape their own develop- 
ment projects for finance in London or elsewhere when times are 
ripe. In this connection it is interesting to note that a great deal 
of local financing of smaller projects has taken place in these 
countries. Local stock exchanges and financial houses exist, and 
their managers have succeeded in educating the older settlers to 
invest in municipal and other securities. New York financed 
Canada to an appreciable extent before the war, and since the 
war the bulk of Canada’s financial requirements have been supplied 
by private sources in the United States. Large American manu- 
facturing concerns have also established branch factories in Canada 
to avoid the customs tariff. Similarly, on a smaller scale, 
American capital has found its way into South Africa and Australia, 
but mostly for branch factories or for assembly of parts and sales 
organisations. Some people see danger in this process, particu- 
larly as regards Canada. The danger is surely slight in a civilised 
country with an enlightened Government. Canada certainly 
berefits, since this capital, whether for loans or for American 
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branch factories, gives employment to Canadian people. The 
danger, if any, would appear to lie in the direction of loss of trade 
to us, and to Canadian factories manufacturing similar articles, 
by virtue of competition. In actual practice, however, most of 
these factories make goods with which we cannot effectively 
compete. In other cases the remedy lies with our manufacturers 
to go and do likewise. The present period of the financing of 
Canada by America is probably temporary, and chiefly on account 
of the exchange. 

The financing of the Government of India has been carried out 
from London, but of recent years public issues of capital on a 
large scale in Calcutta and Bombay, mostly under the auspices 
of British firms, have produced from India the bulk of the 
capital required for commercial undertakings. At present this 
local financing has slackened, and London has come to the rescue 
to some extent. In the case of New Zealand the process has 
been somewhat similar, and the community, mostly agricultural, 
is solid and stable, but the financial-commercial energy of local 
people with creative power seems to have been slow in appearance 
—due, probably, to distance. A great deal more co-operation 
through personal visits from England to New Zealand, and vice 
versé, would seem desirable. Municipal and other public utility 
projects of a sound nature undoubtedly exist in New Zealand 
waiting for the initiative of trained men and finance. 

The Crown Colonies, the Protectorates and mandated terri- 
tories are administered by the Colonial Office. Their business 
requirements are attended to by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
Most of the development of public utilities has been carried out 
by local Governments through local Government loans authorised 
by the Colonial Office. In some cases the British Treasury has 
advanced moneys where the flotation of a loan has been impractic- 
able through the Budgets of such Colonies not providing sufficient 
security. In a few cases the British Government has guaranteed 
local loans of magnitude for a similar reason. Development of 
agriculture has been carried out by Government through local 
instruction and inspection, the whole idea in most of these 
Colonies being to teach and encourage the native to produce on 
his own land. Exceptions to this are the rubber and tea industries, 
in which large commercial companies and firms, mostly British, 
carry out organised agriculture. A great deal of progress has 
been made in such agricultural instruction, but it is considered 
on all sides that facilities should be increased materially when 
money is available. In countries such as Nigeria large develop- 
ment and trading companies of the type of the Niger Company, 
associated with Lever Brothers, Limited, have carried out exten- 
sive development operations in addition to the Government 
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One great advantage of such activities is that as time goes on, 
and additional capital is required, these corporations are normally 
able to obtain capital by virtue of their size, past successful 
history, and the well-known people who are their directors. 
The industrial decline of the last two years has adversely affected 
most of these larger companies, but that is a temporary set-back 
due to abnormal conditions. Here, also, migration plays its part. 
White settlers with capital are wanted in some Crown Colonies, 
and labour suited to a tropical climate is deficient in certain 
Colonies, such as British Guiana. 

In short, the Crown Colonies and Protectorates have progressed 
in economic development far more slowly than the Dominions and 
India. They are dotted about all over the world, and are 
administered direct from London. Consequently economic co- 
ordination of groups of Colonies, such as those in East Africa, in 
West Africa, and the West Indian islands, is difficult. Credit for 
financial operations in each case is thus dependent on small 
countries with small revenues and sometimes with Budget deficits, 
and is correspondingly unattractive to the London money market. 
These are some of the difficulties, but in natural resources, area, 
and population these Colonies constitute vast and potentially 
rich possessions—a total area of about 3,500,000 square miles 
(equal to the United States and larger than India), and a popula-. 
tion of nearly sixty million people (excluding Egypt). When 
these figures are considered, when it is realised that, unlike 
modern India, all the Crown Colonies and Protectorates are at 
present helpless as to capital being raised from (or through the 
initiative of) their own population, when highly civilised countries, 
such as the United States and Europe, consume increasingly large 
quantities of tropical produce, the figure of approximately 5 per 
cent. of our capital invested overseas in these Crown Colonies 
seems extremely small. 

In 1921-22 the amount set aside in Civil Service Estimates 
for scientific research in connection with the ‘ development of the 
economic resources of the Colonies and Protectorates ’ was only 
10,000/.! This, of course, does not represent the only financial 
effort of the Government in this direction, but the figure is 
striking. In these same Estimates occur figures which are dis- 
quieting, and show that these territories in a few cases, and in the 
early stages, are costly :—‘ Grants in Aid of Local Revenues’ to 
Tanganyika, 914,000/. ; Uganda, 250,000/. ; Somaliland, 100,0001. ; 
Nyasaland, 100,000l. ; Cyprus, 50,000/.; Wei-hai-wei, 8000l., and 
St. Helena, 3000/. (the two latter being purely strategic outposts). 
Only Imperial guarantees (not possible with mandated territories), 
or direct financial assistance coupled with economic co-ordination 
of neighbouring Colonies, can enable these countries eventually 
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to pay their way. It must not be forgotten that most of the 
Crown Colonies do pay their way, and the determined effort to 
float their local loans of magnitude recently met with success in 
London ; progress is, however, still slow. 

In regard to present constructional problems, one of the most 
difficult is perhaps that of railways and harbours, existing and 
projected, in many parts of Africa. In Kenya and Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and Rhodesia rich natural resources 
exist, and native labour is available but is not plentiful, and is 
backward in parts. Most of the existing and projected railways 
cannot rely for a long time on sufficient traffic to enable them to 
pay with moderate charges. Much the same statement applies 
to modern harbour facilities. The white settler with capital, 
settled in the high land or other healthy parts many hundreds of 
miles from the sea or from inland markets, is often in difficulties ; 
large mineral development has been, and remains, the key to 
some of the railway problems in Africa in the first instance, such 
as the various mining districts in South Africa and the enormous 
deposit of copper at Katanga, near Northern Rhodesia. This 
copper deposit, although in the Congo and not in British territory, 
is controlled largely by British capital ; in this particular case the 
nearest railway route to a port is through Portuguese West 
Africa, and should capital other than British be found for this 
(Benguela) railway, questions of importance may arise. In 
fact, the Cape to Cairo Railway project would appear to depend 
on the finding of mineral deposits. After these railways: have 
been constructed, depending at first upon mineral traffic, the 
country can be gradually opened'up, agricultural instruction and 
other civilising measures can be adopted, and, with patience, 
thriving communities may arise, but it is a risky business, requiring 
courage. The process of development is bound to be slow, and 
it would seem to be a case for close co-ordination of all economic 
problems in these particular countries. A start has been made 
in the case of Kenya and Uganda in reciprocal economic measures, 
but a proposal to bring under one administration Uganda, Kenya 
and Zanzibar, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and .even Northern 
Rhodesia (especially now that Southern Rhodesia will come under 
some other form of government), is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Reciprocal economic arrangements between the Dominions 
and Colonies have been effected in some cases. The recent 
arrangements between Canada and various West Indian islands 
created great interest, and are in the right direction. Lack of 
shipping facilities to some Crown Colonies exists on account of 
insufficient freights at present. Notoriously the West Indian 
islands suffer in this respect. In all cases practical assistance by 
Governments is desirable where necessary. 
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The substantial increase of facilities for the teaching of agri- 
culture in the Crown Colonies requires every encouragement 
possible, which means the voting of money for the purpose. It 
is surprising to learn from the Press that no scientific experimental 
station nor teaching college exists for the rubber production 
industry, which is still in its infancy, although development has 
been so extensive in recent years. As regards large schemes of 
railway development and similar projects in the Crown Colonies, 
probably the best method is being pursued, as already mentioned, 
by Imperial Government guarantee, where necessary. However, 
there are many smaller projects, both existing ones requiring 
financial assistance and entirely new ones; some of these are 
not in the hands of Governments, are municipal or private projects, 
and require finance from, say, 20,000/. to 300,000/. or more. 
Even if commercially sound, these sums are often too small to 
interest financial houses for public issue purposes, as the expense 
incurred is proportionately too great. Many such projects, 
which are sound, have been ready for long periods but are not 
pursued ; development is retarded and British trade thereby 
suffers. Canada, Australia, South Africa, and India, as already 
mentioned, can normally finance such smaller projects through 
local financial houses. The remaining Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies cannot,as a rule, do so,and unless the Government or large 
corporations assist they do not materialise. It is suggested that 
either a guasi-Government company should be formed in London, 
with specially selected directors of high standing in the commercial 
world, or alternatively an Act passed, similar to the recent 
Trade Facilities Act, under which a credit of about 30,000,000l. 
(to start with) should be authorised and administered by a com- 
mittee similar to the Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee. 
In either case Oversea Empire projects would be investigated, and 
only those for which the capital could not be obtained readily in 
the normal money market would be assisted by guarantee, with 
every possible safeguard to avoid loss to the Treasury. Such 
facilities would be a great boon to some of the Dominions and to 
the Crown Colonies in regard to their smaller projects, which in 
the aggregate are of great importance. Fantastic schemes which 
have been mentioned in recent years, whereby figures, such as 
200,000,000/., for vast projects overseas are talked of seriously, 
are merely fantastic. 

Various schemes of Empire Preference, in customs duties, in 
taxation on British oversea investments, and so forth, have been 
suggested from time to time, and they are all of great assistance 
to the Oversea Empire. One form of preference which has not 
received much publicity, although it is not new, is a proposed 
preference on British oversea investments. 
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The suggestion is that, if we do not imitate the French methods 
of a special tax on foreign investments, the best course would be 
to impose a heavier income tax on interest derived from all 
future foreign securities than that levied on interest derived from 
future British oversea investments, namely, new issues. Alter- 
natively, this might be done for a period of years only. The 
result would be that capitalists in the United Kingdom would 
henceforth be deterred from lending so much of their money to 
foreign Governments and from becoming shareholders in foreign 
companies, and they would be encouraged to invest their savings, 
surplus to home requirements, in our Oversea Empire. If, for 
example, 4s. in the £ has to be paid on income derived from 
Australian and 6s. in the £ on income derived from Japanese 
securities, an investor, ceteris paribus, would prefer Australian 
securities. From a political standpoint the measure here sug- 
gested would help to consolidate the Empire. As the mass of the 
electors in the United Kingdom are not investors in foreign 
securities, it should meet with little opposition from the demo- 
cracy. The persons who would be chiefly hostile to it would be 
certain issuing houses and commercial houses and some actual 
investors ; no material question affecting the mass of the electors 
would seem likely to be raised. The main objection which may 
be raised to the scheme above outlined is that, if it were carried 
out, it might cause London to cease to be the financial centre of 
the world. The war has, to some extent, made New York a 
financial rival of London, and it may be plausibly argued that 
we ought to do nothing to deter foreigners from resorting to 
London to borrow money. It would, in the opinion of some 
people, be better that London, whilst endeavouring to remain 
the money market of the world, should primarily be the money 
market of the British Empire. We are living in 1922, not in 
1914; we have less capital to export, and the securities which 
most foreigners can offer us are, owing to Bolshevism and other 
reasons, by no means gilt-edged. It must not be overlooked 
that if a company in the British Empire becomes insolvent its 
tangible assets remain under the control of the British. That 
may be small consolation to a ruined investor, but it is a matter 
of great importance to the community. 

In regard to finance generally, the oversea States and Colonies 
should help themselves in matters of Government assistance as 
far as it is in their power so to do. The Dominions can in most 
cases look after themselves in this respect, and the risks taken in 
recent years by guarantees or direct issue of loans, including the 
truly large sums raised during the war, have not been too great 
for their revenue resources. Deficits have occurred through lack 
of revenue from particular projects, but the guarantees have been 
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made good. Isolated cases of municipalities defaulting have 
occurred, it is true, but not to any serious extent. In many cases 
the Crown Colonies have been able to do likewise within certain 
limits, but with most of them assistance from outside is required. 
After all, the British Government has recently, since the war, 
guaranteed loans for foreign countries to help reconstruction ; 
only the other day we agreed to guarantee 20 per cent. of a loan 
of 21,000,000/. to Austria. Surely preference in spirit towards 
our own Empire is a duty, not a concession. 

To sum up: The development of our Oversea Empire is now 
a matter of vitalimportance. Attention to migration is necessary 
and has been revived ; Imperial Preference has been tried with 
excellent results, but so far it has been confined to a few special 
items and extension is needed; all measures tending to the 
improvement of political stability and contentment of every part 
of the Empire are always highly desirable, and particularly at 
the present time. It would appear that these, with engineering, 
agricultural and mineral development, and improved transporta- 
tion facilities, constitute the key to the increase of Empire trade 
and prosperity, and a more permanent solution of our own unem- 
ployment problem. Apart from preference, all these involve 
financial assistance in some form or other, and measures aimed 
at providing such assistance would be measures of Imperial 
economic policy, tending to cement together even more closely 
the various States and Colonies comprising the British Empire. 


R. F. Cotrrett. 














SANDERSON OF OUNDLE 


A CREATIVE MIND IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 


A GREAT work of art reveals the real things which the artist 
divines in the spirit of his time, not always knowing that he 
divines them. For example, some of the paintings on the walls 
of the caves of Ajanta disclose and must have deepened the tender 
gravity of Buddhism. The contour of the older of the honey- 
coloured temples at Poestum helps us to realise the austere beauty 
of Doric self-control. In the cathedral of Bourges the columns, 
like trees in a glade which has been cleared of underwood, rise 
as did the aspirations of the best-hearted men and women of the 
Middle Age. Rembrandt’s etchings, David in Prayer (1652), 
Christ at Emmaus (1654), and Christ on the Mount of Olives (1637), 
show how conscious he was of the religious yearnings of the 
seventeenth century. Hogarth is the mirror, as he was the 
mentor, of his age. Goya told the truth of Spain. Some of the 
pictures which Vincent van Gogh painted at Arles and Auvers 
are tortured by the strain which modern life put upon his con- 
science and upon ours. Gustav Holst’s Ode to Death has in it 
sounds as uncanny as the voices which warn us that ‘modern 
industrialism is wounded at the heart. The history of men’s 
thoughts and hopes and vanities has light thrown on it by the 
buildings, the pictures, and the music, in which, as in prayers and 
in poetry, their inner selves are expressed. 

The work of some great teachers also is a disclosure of spiritual 
reality, because, at its best, education is an art. The teacher, 
like the artist, divines truth—not the whole truth, but some 
aspect of the truth which his or the next generation either need 
to learn or are on the point of emphasising. For example, 
Vittorino da Feltre’s watchfulness over his pupils at Mantua, 
his influence upon their minds and character, his care for their 
grace of body, thought and speech, is an epitome of the devout 
side of the classical renaissance. Port Royal in its schools and 
educational discipline was French Puritanism kept within the 
pale and refined of obstinacy and violence. Pestalozzi, famous 
and influential but only half understood, was the prophet of a 
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time still far off when perhaps, after the scouring away of some 
false or obsolete values in culture and in social esteem, home- 
training and the learning how to discharge with skill and cheerful 
thoroughness duties of service and handicraft may take a larger 
place than falls to them at present in the elementary education 
of the citizens of the future. With the intensity of a Hebrew 
prophet, Thomas Arnold of Rugby tried to teach the new 
upper middle class their duty to the State and toits poor. Thring 
of Uppingham, though trained in an old-world tradition, was a 
herald of the doctrine that whatever else schools may do they 
must not neglect the average boy or girl. And Mrs. Bryant, by 
whose tragic death last autumn England and Ireland lost a 
leader wise and perennially young, impressed on her fellow- 
intellectuals, at a time when the claims of examinations and of 
administrative cares have driven into some neglect the religious 
and philosophical sides of higher secondary education, the funda- 
mental need, in all humanistic training, of ethical awareness and 
of the honest and respectful study of religion and of the religious 
sanctions of law and social custom. 

F. W. Sanderson, Headmaster of Oundle School in Northamp- 
tonshire, will, I believe, stand out like Arnold of Rugby, Thring 
of Uppingham, and Frances Mary Buss of the North London 
Collegiate School as an historic figure in English secondary 
education. Born in 1857, the son of Thomas Sanderson of 
Brancepeth, Durham, he was educated at the Universities of 
Durham and Cambridge. At the first he was Van Mildert Theo- 
logical Scholar ; and at the second he was a Scholar of Christ’s 
College and Eleventh Wrangler in 1882. After three years of 
lecturing at Girton College he was appointed in 1885 assistant 
master at Dulwich, where he served for seven years. In 1892 
he was elected to the headmastership of Oundle School, a post 
which he held for thirty years. He died last summer in harness 
and in the mellow autumn of his powers. On June 15 he gave 
an address at University College, London, to the National Union 
of Scientific Workers on ‘The Duty and Service of Science.’ 
Mr. H. G. Wells, his intimate friend and most brilliant inter- 
preter, was in the chair. The address was just over, the chairman 
had begun to comment on it, when Sanderson slid from his chair, 
and in a few minutes expired from heart failure. By his death 
Oundle suffered an irreparable loss, and the English public schools 
were bereft, not indeed of their most representative man, but of 
their most arresting leader in educational experiment. What 
death could be happier than that which comes suddenly to a 
man, in the presence of his fellow-workers, when he has achieved 
the great task of his life and has just given utterance to his con- 
victions on the subject which lies at the heart of his heart ? 
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Felix opportunitate, Sanderson, like Arnold of Rugby, may 
exercise upon English higher education a posthumous influence 
all the more potent through the dramatic suddenness of his 
passing from life to death. A great schoolmaster, he died teaching. 
A prophet, he passed away almost in the moment of utterance. 
An artist, at Oundle he made his masterpiece. The Grocers’ 
Company, to their honour, gave him the opportunity of serving 
England and the future. Sensitive, as only an artist can be 
sensitive, to the cruel dilemmas of our time, he was also ina signal ‘ 
way a creative power in English secondary education. In Words- 
worth’s phrase, he was ‘a sensitive being, a creative soul.’ 
Sanderson’s great experiment at Oundle was one of the preludes 
to the future. 

It is easy to talk about education, much less easy to say about 
it anything that really matters. It is rare to find a man or woman 
with a genius for teaching, much rarer to find such genius combined 
with the subtly masterful gift of creative organisation. Few 
artists can talk coherently about the principles underlying their 
work. Constable could, but Turner only growled. Thring, an 
artist in teaching, excelled in his analysis of the teacher’s art. But 
without Arthur Stanley as his interpreter we should know little 
of Arnold’s methods, so dull are most of the things which he him- 
self wrote about the course of study in schools. Sanderson was a 
teacher who, after long struggles with a reluctant pen, became 
passably articulate. He was also a strong-willed administrator, 
who fought hard battles and created a new type of English public 
school. Ruskin, to whom he was akin in spirit, wrote like a 
recording angel about English education, but his administrative 
undertakings are now forlorn wrecks of Wardour Street.. Sander- 
son took hold of an ancient school which at the time of his appoint- 
ment as headmaster was depressed, breathed a new spirit into 
it, and raised it to fame. Most experimentalists in education 
have to struggle in forlorn poverty. Sanderson had the good for- 
tune to win the confidence of the great City Company responsible 
for the school, and he commanded the support of admiring 
friends. Nothing more propitious for English education could 
have happened than the unusual conjuncture of circumstances 
which gave Sanderson the opportunity he deserved. 

Four principles were the backbone of Sanderson’s thought and 
creative experiments. The first was political. ‘Great problems 
face us in our social and political life. Even greater are the 
problems in our international relationships. The natural instincts 
of men and women have been violently stirred and liberated by 
the war. The national instinct of human nature is liberty. The 
problem of the new era is to bring this liberty into the working 
life of the nation. Such liberty is not licence, but what Ruskin 
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calls perfect freedom—the freedom which comes from obedience, 
from the perfect command of self, from skill of body and mind, 
from the desire to create true wealth. It will be the business 
of education to prepare for a recasting of ideas, and for a new 
reorganisation, in order to bring this liberty into the life of the 
people. And the first step is the reorganisation of educational 
systems and ideas. Schoolmasters are deeply concerned with the 
work which has to be done.’ 4 


‘Sanderson’s second principle was educational. ‘Science must 
be set to work to create new economics, new social relationships, 
new principles of life, which shall be capable of containing the 
industrial life. Inventions must, in a larger degree, be towards 
making the working life of the worker possible. Schools can take 
part in this work. If science is spaciously taught it will impress 
its spirit on the whole school, and will give a fresh stimulus to 
older studies and will add new life and purpose to them. All the 
studies which have hitherto been called the humane studies will 
have to be rewritten under the influence of the new ideals. The 
application of the scientific methods to literature, art, history, will 
require literary workshops.’ 


‘ Corresponding to the scientific block of buildings with its belongings 
there should be a literary workshop block of buildings. Such buildings 
should be built more after the manner of museums, with long and commo- 
dious galleries or halls, with well-lit bays or side chapels, as they have been 
called, and adjoining workrooms: There will be fewer classrooms, for the 
classroom is competitive and dominant, and represents the knowledge of 
things that are rather than the search of things yet to be. 

‘Such a block of buildings would have as its main feature a library of 
some size, say 100 feet by 50 feet, well supplied with books, maps, models 
and charts. The floor would be covered with work tables for research, 
where boys can work in groups amid all the materials they require. The 
shelves should be deep, for many books should be in triplicate. The books 
should not be the classics only, but the modern books should be got freely 
as the research requires. The books must not be borrowed ; they should 
belong to the school, or perhaps when not in use they could be lent to the 
free library. 

‘One gallery should be devoted to books in foreign languages. As time 
goes on, and the research expands, books in many languages will be needed. 
And many languages should be represented in the.school. For many of 
the problems which will arise the best authorities are written in other 
languages, and for research into the conditions and welfare of the races of 
men a knowledge of their language is essential. Masters and boys will have 
the opportunity of handling these books ; they will know of their existence, 
will grow familiar with the thought of foreign countries, and be capable of 
finding their way amongst the books, and so secure the best. If I may 
express a personal view, the value of modern language rests in this use of 
them, and not for business, or diplomacy, or culture. The purpose of the 
one is creative, of the others dominance. 


1 Address to Leeds Luncheon Club, February 16, 1920. 
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‘ Another gallery will be for art, history, archeology. Then there should 
bea gallery for natural history, for all the science which is directly concerned 
with the “ making of man,” ethnology, anthropology, economics, geography, 
geology. One bay would be for discussion, another for recitation or 
dramatic performances. 

‘ The buildings would spread themselves out.’ 


‘Research work is a great stimulus to creative effort.’ # 

Sanderson’s third principle was psychological. ‘My own 
opinion is that the stimulus of co-operative working is far greater 
than the stimulus of competition.’ Once more we hear echoes of 
Ruskin and Kropotkin. ‘ Creative work does not admit of order 
of merit nor can it be marked. No creative work can be sub- 
jected to the devastating attacks of the red ink and blue pencil. 
Much of a boy’s work must be held sacred ; it is his contribution 
to the common purpose. In course of time he will find where 
he has gone wrong and correct himself. The true research in 
libraries ’ (especially, he would add, team-research) ‘ will widen 
a boy’s knowledge of literature and modify it. For most of the 
examinations, even for the modern higher examination, the 
selected English books are rarely of the “ creative” type, and 
this although our Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress—wells of 
English—are the great types of creativeness in literature.’ 

Sanderson’s fourth principle was economic. ‘To raise the 
average, to raise the lowest, is the aim of the new education and 
of the new industrial life. To teach this aim will require the 
reorganisation of elementary and secondary education, and it 
will require the co-operation of Labour with. the directors of 
Labour.’ ‘ Efforts are continually being made to alleviate the 
distress and unrest caused by the deadly nature of dull work. A 
man’s work becomes dull and mechanical, and hence the cry 
goes out for shorter hours and higher wages. But the workers 
know quite well that shorter hours and higher wages are not 
cures. Neither of the two satisfies the natural instinct. The 
natural instinct, the natural hunger, is to grow, to progress, to 
create and to work. The true need of the workers is to have that 
kind of work by which their natural hunger may be satisfied. 
Higher wages and shorter hours are symbols only of the more 
effective life for which they instinctively, if unconsciously, crave. 
Ruskin dreaded the coming of industrialism for the reason that it 
would destroy the workman’s love and zest for his work. He 
believed in his day that industry was malignant and should be 
annihilated. He saw it coming with relentless force. Ruskin’s 
followers have proposed the simpler remedy of leaving industry 
fundamentally as it is, and doing the best for the people outside it. 
To those who have visions of a great reconstruction of industry, 


2 Education in the New Era.’ An address to the University of Leeds, 
February 16, 1920. 
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this attitude appears as “ the great refusal,” but at the moment it 
is the method of alleviation proposed by educational authorities 
and by the leaders of labour—the latter from a natural dread of 
the further exploitation of craftsmanship. The policy proposed 
and insisted upon of providing entertainment, or of shortening 
the hours of labour, or of organising literary or non-vocational 
studies as a relief, to make amends for the character of a man’s 
life work is, I believe, unsound. It will have the effect of making 
the average work more impossible and will lead to more anarchy 
in life. The life which consists of dull bread-winning drudgery, 
with the admixture of pleasure, is unbalanced, and leads to 
violence. To cultivate a man’s artistic and literary faculties 
whilst he has to remain at dull mechanical work divides his life 
into two antagonistic states, and drives men to rebellion or death. 
As Ruskin says in Unto this Last, the question for a nation is not 
how much labour it employs, but how much life it produces. A 
man should gain more of life by the work he does, for if not he is 
a drudge, a sick man, and will want medicine and narcotics. The 
workers instinctively, if inarticulately, want the disease eradi- 
cated. Whenever the workers have had the opportunity to plan 
their own education they have always gone to technical, vocational 
work. The cold hand of authority has constantly closed down 
these aspirations and efforts of the workers.’ ® 

In Sanderson’s mind there was ‘no treasonable growth of 
indecisive judgments.’ And he vindicated for himself and for 
his colleagues in the teaching profession the right of free utterance 
on controversial subjects in our national life. He was manly, 
forthright, unafraid. When a strong man of high, unselfish 
purpose lives with a letter of resignation in his pocket the bark 
of his enemies is worse than their bite. Governing bodies can 
be timid and even reactionary. Arnold came within an ace of 
being dismissed from Rugby for writing publicly as Sanderson 
wrote—forcibly and frankly upon the great ethical and economic 
questions of his day. But English gentlemen on governing bodies 
have a respect for forthrightness in a man they respect. Whether 
a bureaucracy, which has to save its skin by keeping safe, would 
refrain from muzzling the teachers if we were all in the direct 
service of the State is another question upon which opinions differ. 
Sanderson, at any rate, had no liking for the idea of putting a 
State bureaucracy in charge of English education. Matthew 
Arnold’s easy admiration of French and German models in State 
management was not Sanderson’s taste. Like most Englishmen, 
he did not love bureaucracy, however much he may have liked 
individuals in the Government service. But he went further 
than this. He did not love the Examination Boards which the 
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universities have set up, because he found that they do not 
escape from the taint of bureaucratic pedantry or from its 
bondage. to the harness of precedent. Sanderson was a human 
being, and he thought that the sap of education is freedom. 

But to me, at any rate, his economic doctrine was a little 
over sanguine. He believed, or had convinced himself that he 
believed, in the possibility of transmuting the economic values in 
modern industrialism. That tough and many-tentacled thing 
shows no disposition to transform its inner being. At heart its 
motive is acquisitive, its ethics harsh, its spirit competitive. I 
fear that the comment of a future generation upon Sanderson’s 
optimism will be ‘You cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 
Mammon can do an attractive educational work consistently 
with its own principles. But the Christian ethic which Sanderson 
hoped to see transform the temper of modern industrialism may 
once again in the course of time have to find a new Cluny. 

If this gloomy thought prove true, the superstructure of 
Sanderson’s political idealism will topple over. But no one now 
living can predict the future of our industrial system. All that 
may be said is that it will not die easily. It has the strength of 
a giant. It shelters many beautiful and some compassionate 
things. It is bound up with the present fortunes of Britain and 
the West. Certainly it will not pass away soon or succumb 
without a struggle tremendous and long-sustained. 

But Sanderson’s forecast of our industrial future was sanguine 
rather than scientific. 

I remember how surprised I was when first I saw him. For 
his work at Oundle as I knew of it I had profound respect. The 
reflection of it in the more prophetic writings of Mr. H. G. Wells 
had won my admiration. Friends whose boys were at Oundle 
had told me of the greatness, the statesmanship, the power of 
Sanderson’s heart and mind. And as soon as it was known that 
he was coming to Leeds a deputation of his old boys came to ask 
when they might entertain him. Never in my memory has a 
schoolmaster had so strong a hold on the love of his old pupils. 
One cannot imagine a mixed group of old Rugbeians hurrying to 
Dr. Hook as soon as they heard that Dr. Arnold was coming to 
preach in Leeds, and begging to know on what evening they 
might have him comfortably to themselves in an hotel dining- 
room. Sanderson had their hearts. 

But when the man arrived he was different from anything I 
had expected. On a station platform I should have guessed him 
to be a county magistrate or a doctor on his way from a distant 
patient. He who inside quivered with creative sensibility was 
in outward bearing a little wooden. And when he spoke it was 
without any of the arts of oratory or persuasion. He might have 
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been reading a paper on the wool trade. Yet to listen to him, to 
follow him, to-catch his presuppositions, was to come under the 
spell of a revolutionary. Every nerve thrilled under his impassive 
touch. Excitement almost choked one as one heard that voice, 
too weak for the frame of the man who spoke through it, saying 
things which cut deep into the quick of our industrialism. In a 
gentle monotone he said things for which under a Geddesian 
Government the police would have taken him up. ‘ Among least 
things there was an under-sense of greatness.’ 

When he came to Leeds in 1920 he read a paper at luncheon 
to a sharp-witted crowd of business men. They were a shrewd 
audience, but I doubt if they realised how far he was going. In 
the evening he spoke in the great hall of the University. His 
quiet words were really dynamite. The very framework of an 
approved university curriculum was blown up by the high 
explosive of his ideas. But again I doubt whether many of those 
who heard him realised that under that quiet manner and highly 
respectable appearance he was saying things which challenged 
our academic practice and turned upside down a good deal of our 
educational machinery. Sympathising intensely with his point 
of view and with its practical implications, I rejoiced that those 
who did understand him and yet differed from him would at any 
rate be debarred from scoffing at him as an unpractical educa- 
tional theorist. He had remade Oundle, and Oundle gave him 
the right to be gently but remorselessly iconoclastic. Sanderson’s 
shells had a long-time fuse. 

In order to start the discussion after his University lecture 
I asked him a question which sounded humdrum but nevertheless 
hit the bell. What would he propose as entrance tests to the 
University ? The matriculation examination is a revered institu- 
tion. But Sanderson, though he said nothing violent in point 
of form, blew it to pieces. ‘ Examinations of this kind are non- 
creative,’ he said, and the word ‘ non-creative,’ though it sounded 
gentle, was really a curse. ‘How can we have ‘spacious’ 
school buildings in a city like Leeds?’ asked one of our most 
respected headmasters. Sanderson very politely and at.some 
length told his questioner that where there is a will there is a 
way. ‘ What would you do with the dull boy ?’ asked the same 
headmaster, referring to the stimulating but not easy scheme of 
studies that Sanderson had sketched. ‘Strictly speaking,’ was 
the answer, ‘ the dull boy does not exist. Your present method of 
standardising, by marks or otherwise, measures some boys as dull. 
But by the new method boys would be associated for work. All 
kinds and types of boy would be needed, under such a method, 
in the same group or form. Boys of all types will be found to 
have capacities which are required for some part of the service. 
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This is not imaginary or ideal. It is a practical fact which can 
be attained to.’ Then rose an elderly professor from the School 
of Medicine. ‘ What,’ he asked Sanderson, ‘;what could be done 
in the necessary but humdrum occupations of life—such as lift- 
tending?’ ‘Ah!’ said Sanderson, ‘that is a most fundamental 
question.’ He proceeded to answer it. But at the time I did not 
think that he succeeded, and when I had read the printed report 
of the reply I found myself still under the impression that 
Sanderson, like Ruskin, was puzzled, and had long been puzzled, 
by this problem. But, unlike Ruskin, Sanderson did not feel 
himself pressed by this difficulty into a corner from which 
there is no escape save through a fundamental reconstruction of 
society under the authoritative governance of the good and'the 
wise. 

In England we are fortunate in having at least so much free- 
dom left in our education that there is still room for individuality 
in experiment. And the English humour is tolerant of variety. 
But no one living could write down a full list of the living English 
teachers who are trying important experiments. No one, I 
think, could claim even to be able to give a list of all the English 
schools in which experimental work of importance is going for- 
ward. We knew more about gardens than about our education. 
His Majesty’s inspectors, if they put their heads together, could 
make a good catalogue, but even their list would not be complete. 
Happily, whether the public and their colleagues in the teaching 
profession know much or little of what the experimenters are 
doing in the schools, a fair amount of significant experiment is 
being made. Miss Helen Pankhurst, of Massachusetts, has 
encouraged many of her English friends to try an experiment 
which is not unlike one of Sanderson’s. Mr. Badley, of Bedales, 
has done a national service by his quest after educational reform. 
What Miall began Norman Walker is continuing at Leeds. And 
at Weybridge Miss Gilpin, of the Hall School, has achieved one 
side of Sanderson’s ideal. In English education our right hand 
does not always know what our left hand is doing. I do not sug- 
gest that there is the least connection between Sanderson’s experi- 
ments at Oundle and the others which I have named. But the 
fact that so much is happening and in so many schools, and along 
the line which Sanderson explored for himself, shows that his 
work had in it a good measure of what Matthew Arnold was fond 
of calling the Time Spirit. Our successors alone will be able to 
say whether Sanderson’s work is destined to change the methods 
of work and teaching in the English public schools. Their re- 
action-time to new ideas is not fast. But when they do take hold 
of a new idea they hold it tight. And if they move at all, they 
move more or less together. Wesley, when he read Emile, called 
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Rousseau a coxcomb. A man may be in his fashion a good school- 
master and yet in his heart think that Sanderson was a crank. 


But Sanderson had genius, creative genius. And in such genius 
lie the seeds of the future. 


M. E. SADLER. 








ERNEST RENAN 


I AM writing in Ogunquit, one of the loveliest towns on the shores 
of Maine, but my imagination takes me back to the other side of 
the Atlantic, to the rude coast of Brittany, somewhere between 
Saint Brieux and Roscoff. There are many points of comparison 
between the shores of Maine and the Cétes du Nord, but they are 
more generally points of contrast than of resemblance. This side 
of the Atlantic is very gentle as compared with the Emerald 
Coast, the rugged, the fantastic, the awful defences of Brittany 
against a most turbulent sea. Why, then, does my mind carry 
me thither? Reminiscences of a sentimental journey which I 
accomplished years ago might account for it, but the true reason 
is that, having been imprisoned in my study for many days by the 
inclemency of the weather, I read or re-read various books of 
Renan’s. Ah, the magic of his language, so melodious, yet so 
simple and direct, that it reminds me—as none other ever did— 
of the best Greek prose, of the winged words of a Plato or a 
Xenophon. While I was reading I heard the songs of birds, the 
chirping of the crickets, and farther off the deep voice of the 
sea; and all that intensified the music of his language and the 
rhythm of my joy. Thus when my eyes gaze over the blue water, 
when I smell at ebb-tide the acrid odour of seaweed, my mind 
flies back to that place across the mighty ocean where Renan 
was born and spent his boyhood, Tréguier, and to that old manor 
of Rosmapamon and the little fishermen’s village, Perros-Guirec, 
where he lived his last summers and dreamt his last dreams. 
Ernest Renan was born a century ago—on, to be exact, 
February 27, 1823—in the old town of Tréguier, one of those dead 
cities of Brittany where there is so little bustle that one can 
almost hear the people muse and pray in the empty streets. He 
was a seven months’ baby, extremely frail, and for a while it was 
thought that he would not survive. But for a maternal grand- 
father hailing from Bordeaux, he was a pure Celt, and this means 
a great deal. These people of Brittany, however devoted they may 
be to their foster-country, are very different from the ordinary 
Frenchman—at least as much as a Welshman or an Irishman 
is different from the average Englishman. Their idiosyncrasies 
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are deeply rooted in the past. For one thing those out-of-the-way 
provinces of the west were hardly touched by the Roman colonisa- 
tion; they pursued undisturbed their own development, and 
such was their originality and their sturdiness that the most 
zealous propaganda of the Gospel could not eradicate entirely 
their pagan beliefs, and the Christian evangelists who came to 
minister to them were forced in many cases to close their eyes 
to older superstitions and compromise with them as best they 
might. Renan realised this strongly as soon as he reached 
Paris, and even more when he first visited Athens in 1865. On 
that occasion he expressed the strange qualities of his native soil 
strikingly in the prayer to Athena ‘which he made on the 
Acropolis when he had finally reached a proper understanding of 
its perfect beauty ’ : 


O nobility! O beauty simple and true! goddess whose cult means 
reason and wisdom, thou whose temple is an eternal lesson of conscience 
and sincerity ; I bring to thy altar much remorse. To find thee has cost me 
infinite research. The initiation which thou bestowed upon the Athenian 
at his birth, in one smile, I have conquered only by strength of reflexion, at 
the price of long effort. - 

I was born, blue-eyed goddess, of barbarian parents among the kind 
and virtuous Cimmerians who live at the edge of a dark sea, bristling with 
rocks, ever beaten by storms. The sun is scarcely known there; our 
flowers are marine mosses, seaweeds and the coloured shells which one 
finds tossed up in the lonely bays. The clouds there seem to be without 
colour, and joy itself takes on a tinge of sadness, but springs of cold water 
burst from the rocks and the eyes of our young girls are like those green 
springs wherein the sky is mirrored over undulating grasses. .. . 


His father was a sea captain who had lost in his old age the 
savings of a laborious life in unwise commercial ventures. When 
he died at sea, rather mysteriously, in 1828, his widow was left 
with hardly any property and two children—Henriette, aged 
seventeen, and little Ernest, twelve years younger. But Henriette 
saved the family ; her little earnings as a teacher, and later as a 
governess in a Polish castle, made it possible to give her brother 
the best opportunities. It had been taken for granted that he 
would become a priest ; his intelligence and gentleness, his lack 
of strength, his poverty and the traditions of his family, did not 
seem to leave any alternative. He received his first education in 
the excellent cathedral school of Tréguier, and achieved so much 
success that he was called in 1838 to the seminary of Saint Nicolas 
du Chardonnet in Paris, then being reorganised. Four industrious 
years in Saint Nicolas promoted him naturally to the greater 
seminary of Saint Sulpice to carry on higher studies. The first 
year was devoted chiefly to philosophy, and that teaching took 
place not in the main house but in a country mansion located in 
Issy, near Vaugirard. This was a beautiful place which had been 
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inhabited at the beginning of the seventeenth century by Margaret 
of Valois, the first wife of Henry IV. ; it had kept much of its old- 
fashioned elegance and dignity. The park was particularly grace- 
ful, and Renan spent much time in it, sitting on a stone bench 
in one of the long alleys, reading indefatigably, meditating to his 
heart’s content. He said later that this park had been, after the 
cathedral of Tréguier, the second cradle of his thought ; he could 
never see an arbor or a hedge of yoke elms cut in the conventional 
manner of his country, nor smell damp leaves in the autumn, 
without remembering his long and melancholy meditations of 
Issy. In 1843 he was finally admitted into the main house of 
Saint, Sulpice in Paris, and there he spent three fruitful years 
studying more theology, also Hebrew and Syriac. 

It was during these last school years that he resolved to 
devote his life to the study of the origins of Christianity. Unfor- 
tunately his philological research made it increasingly difficult for 
him to accept implicitly the dogmas which had been hitherto the 
fixed stars of his thought. At first he had been troubled only by 
metaphysical difficulties, but such can be evaded, or at least one 
may nourish the illusion of evading them; the study of the 
original texts now revealed to him the existence of inadvertencies, 
errors, and contradictions which could not be denied. Neither 
did the dating of those sacred documents by means of scientific 
methods tally at all with'the traditional chronology. Once these 
hard facts had been faced there was no honest way of shunning 
them, and his conscience was a prey to unremitting distress. For 
a while, however, he hoped against all hope that it would remain 
possible to reconcile them with his faith ; and maybe he would 
have succumbed to his intense desire of such reconciliation, to his 
passionate love of the Church in which he had been brought up, 
to his fear of saddening the hearts of his teachers and of his 
beloved mother; he might have succeeded in persuading him- 
self that it was his duty to silence the doubts of his mind and to 
follow the road which the traditions of his family, his own inclina- 
tions, and fate itself had traced for him from the beginning. 
Men, even the best of them, are too often tempted to sacrifice 
the essential duty of their life to some immediate duty the import- 
ance of which is more tangible. Happily at this most critical 
time, this parting of the ways, Ernest received the assistance of 
his sister. Henriette was then tutoring in Poland, but there was 
a close correspondence between them. Partly because of her age 
and experience, partly because of her greater decision and the 
simplicity of her character, she saw more clearly than her brother 
his main duty: there can be no compromise with truth as one 
sees it; to evade the dictates of one’s conscience on a matter of 
fundamental importance is cowardice, however generous the 
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reasons for such evasions be. She did not simply offer him 
spiritual assistance, but placed at his disposal her humble savings, 
some 1200 francs, which would enable him to face the first neces- 
sities with less anxiety. It would be futile to imagine what his 
course would have been without his sister’s help; at any rate, 
her unparalleled courage and devotion made it much easier for 
him to do the only thing which was completely honest. On 
October €, 1845, he left Saint Sulpice, wearing for the last time 
the cassock of a seminarist. 

It must be said that his masters respected his decision and 
did not cease, at least for some time, to be his friends ; they had 
had many opportunities to test the purity of his heart, and they 
well knew that there was in it neither revolt nor sensuality, but 
the most genuine and intense religion. On the other hand, he 
himself has always spoken with the highest appreciation of the 
education which they had imparted to him. Saint Sulpice in 
Renan’s day (and perhaps even now) was essentially a seven- 
_ teenth century institution ; nothing could remind one more of 
Port Royal or the old Sorbonne than did this college, where time 
seemed to have stood still. The studies were extremely serious, 
there was a healthy amount of freedom, the moral tone was the 
highest. The theological teaching was rigorously honest: they 
did not try in the least to make proselytes by means of equivoca- 
tions or to dispose of dogmatic difficulties or textual contradictions 
by sleight-of-hand ; some at least of his teachers would have 
been the last, knowing the doubts preying on his mind, to let 
him tie himself for ever by a half-hearted taking of sacred vows. 
They acted according to the truth as they saw it, and Renan did 
nothing but follow their admonitions, though the light which he 
saw was more distant and drew him reluctantly far away from 
them. He was especially grateful to his teacher of Semitic lan- 
guages, and said of him: ‘ All that I am as a savant, I owe to 
Mr. Le Hir. I sometimes think that I have never known well the 
things that I have learned without him. For example, he was 
not very strong in Arabic, and therefore I have always remained 
a mediocre Arabist.’ But his thankfulness was extended to the 
whole school, and when later he reviewed his life in Marcus 
Aurelius’s manner, trying to determine the various influences 
which had moulded it, he recognised that Saint Sulpice had been 
by far the principal factor. The moral education of that great 
seminary had imbued his whole substance, and his anxious love 
for those from whom his conscience had obliged him to part 
caused him to declare with some exaggeration: ‘Since I left 
Saint Sulpice I have done nothing but decline, and yet with but 
one-quarter of a Sulpician’s virtues, I have still been, I believe, 
far above the average.’ 
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Nothing can be harder than to break with the faith of one’s 
youth, with the traditions of one’s people, with the ideals of one’s 
teachers. Though Renan had taken no final vows, when he left 
Saint Sulpice on that fateful October day he must have felt like 
an apostate. He was leaving a house which had been for him a 
second home, and found himself alone and poor, without friends 
(except those he was deserting), in a cold and indifferent world. 
Dark days followed, days of solitude and trial, which might have 
become unendurable but for the clear purpose which guided his 
mind like a star in the night. Then fate was kind to him. For 
the next month the hands of a new friend were stretched out to 
him, and before long they helped and enabled him to evoke a new 
and greater vision. The friend, four years younger than himself, 
was a student of science, Marcelin Berthelot, who became even- 
tually one of the leading chemists of the century. He was fully 
Renan’s equal both from the intellectual and the moral point of 
view, and his complement in the matter of knowledge. At 
the time of their meeting Renan’s erudition was already con- 
siderable, but was restricted to the philosophical, historical, and 
literary disciplines, while Berthelot had devoted most of his 
attention to the experimental sciences. Their political opinions 
were just as divergent, for Renan was a Tory and a Monarchist, 
while his friend was a Liberal and a Republican (the first Repub- 
lican whom Renan ever met!). However, their love of know- 
ledge was equally intense; they were animated by the same 
idealism, the same respect for human reason; and, though the 
great tasks to which they had already dedicated their young 
lives were very different, they were sustained by the same heroic 
devotion to these tasks. Such a friendship was at once a great 
source of happiness and an incomparable opportunity. I like to 
imagine these two youths discussing together, with equal candour 
and passion, either in Renan’s garret or in the quieter streets of 
the ‘ Quartier Latin.’ The conflicts of their points of view, the 
clashes of their enthusiasms, the piecing together of their infor- 
mation, the continual challenge of their respective prejudices, 
could but be immensely fruitful. They discussed endlessly every 
problem of life; and, as one of them remarked, ‘Social and 
philosophic questions must be very difficult indeed that we were 
not able to solve them in our desperate effort.’ 

The two friends weathered together the Revolution of 1848, 
and the result of their incessant colloquies during that tremendous 
crisis was a book which, although written by Renan, bore traces 
of Berthelot’s influence on almost every page: The Future of 
Science. It was at once a social survey, a sort of general intro- 
duction to scientific studies, an attempt to establish a general 
philosophy exclusively upon the data of experience, above all an 
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impassioned appeal to apply scientific methods to the solution 
of social and political issues. It was chaotic to a degree, and as 
dogmatic and naif as we might expect the encyclopedic treatise 
of any young man to be. Crude, aggressive, tactless, poorly 
written, it was nevertheless full of excellent suggestions cleverly 
made, full of delicious remarks, full of learning and wisdom. 
Neither should we forget that much in it which may seem 
commonplace to-day was relatively new in 1848 ; indeed, some 
parts—signally his insistence that philosophy should be based 
on positive knowledge—are not yet generally understood. A 
careful analysis of if would show that it contained the germs of 
the best thoughts of his maturity, and we could easily find in it a 
raw delineation of his later attitude. Though he was fully aware 
of the crudities and shortcomings of this his maiden work, 
Renan never disavowed its main substance. Indeed, when his 
first revulsion against it caused by his Italian journey was 
softened, he kept throughout life a tender feeling for it. 
About the end of his life he had the courage (or the weakness) 
to publish it in full without any change. Such a book is 
tremendously interesting—not so much as an achievement, 
however, as a promise. It could but be pleasant for the old 
man when he re-read these elucubrations of his youth to realise 
not only that he had fully kept that promise, but also that 
the world had moved, in the main, along the lines indicated by 
him. 

Berthelot’s influence upon the development of Renan’s 
thought cannot be over-estimated. They remained to the last 
close friends. Theirs was a sort of sacred union, excluding any 
familiarity or indulgence, which must have seemed almost 
inhuman to those who were not actuated by the same earnest 
conception of life, the same absolute devotion to a great duty, the 
same inveterate habit of considering all things from the point of 
view of eternity. They were two young heroes walking along 
different paths to a single aim; their quests, however distinct to 
all appearances, were essentially the same. They wanted to 
increase the light and to dissipate the clouds of darkness; and 
their enemy was also the same dragon with a hundred heads— 
unreason, credulity, superstition, intolerance. 

The voyage to Italy which Renan made in 1849-50 is very 
important because it was his artistic initiation. It brought 
suddenly to the surface of his soul the love of beauty which had 
been stifled by his immoderate studies and was almost buried 
under a tremendous load of knowledge. It mellowed his thought 
and made him realise that he, too, was an artist. His first 
published work (his Averroés), which appeared two years 
later, shows the progress that he had made in every respect. It 
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is the fruit of a mature mind which has found out that the duty 
of a writer is less to exhibit the sum of his knowledge than to 
deliver his message, the work of one who has learned the art of 
composing his thought and pruning his style, who has taken the 
trouble to recast his ideas until their form is as simple and 
elegant as possible. This Averroés, written before he was thirty, 
has remained a classic of philosophic literature. 
The artistic development of the young author was consider- 
ably hastened by his acquaintance with the Dutch painter Ary 
Scheffer, whose niece Cornélie he married in or about 1854. Since 
Henriette’s return from Poland she had been living with her 
brother. She now joined the young couple and became a warm 
friend of the bride and later of their children, Ary and Ernestine. 
A little later Ernest’s old mother joined them. He had now to 
provide for a large family and it was sometimes difficult to keep 
the wolf from the door. He wrote articles for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Journal des Débats, and was employed in the 
Department of Manuscripts of the National Library, but all that 
hardly sufficed to keep such a large pot boiling. In 1857 the chair 
of Hebrew at the Collége de France became vacant by the death 
of Quatremére. Renan was the one man in France qualified to 
occupy it (he had published in 1855 his General History of Semitic 
Languages and was already a member of the Institut), but religious 
prejudice blocked the way to his nomination. The injustice done 
to him was so flagrant, however, that the Government entrusted 
to him, as a sort of compensation, a scientific mission to ancient 
Pheenicia. Nothing more fortunate could have happened to him. 
This long sojourn in the Near East completed his artistic initiation 
and gave him the archeological and pictorial background which 
he needed to write to his satisfaction the first volumes of the Origins 
of Christianity. The devoted Henriette accompanied him, acting 
as his manager, his secretary, and his beloved confidant. They 
travelled extensively in Palestine, visiting together—one can 
easily imagine with what passion—all the places hallowed by one 
of the greatest dramas of history. Unfortunately the hot and 
damp climate of the Syrian coast had told upon their health, 
especially upon Henriette’s, who was very far from being strong. 
Her condition soon reached such a critical stage that they decided _ 
to move into the hills and to settle in Ghazir, at the end of the bay 
of Kesruan, one of the most beautiful spots in the world. It is 
there that Renan began the composition of his Life of Jesus. But 
the move had been made too late; and in September 1861 a 
malignant fever laid them low and carried off Henriette. She had 
given the most perfect example of sisterly devotion, and it would 
be unfair to think of him whom she loved so well without thinking 
also of her. She is buried under the palm trees of Amshit, and 
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our grateful thoughts linger there with her. Renan came back 
from Palestine with the sketch of a masterpiece, but he had 
paid a heavy price for it. 

The Vie de Jésus appeared in 1863. Its success was immense. 
Some of it was of a sensational nature. There was so much in 
that lofty book to shock and enrage the bigots that they could not 
ignore it. Its success, however, was due to a far greater extent 
to the warm sympathy which it aroused. Renan had spoken 
straight to the hearts of men and they had responded. From that 
time his fame as a writer was so solidly established that his 
livelihood was relatively secure. If only Henriette had been able 
to share his triumph and his comfort! The heroic years were 
over: after all, those were the best and she had shared them 
fully. There remained thirty more years which his indefatigable 
activity filled to the brim, but the recital of such activity lacks 
interest. His was the retired life of a savant, outwardly mono- 
tonous, though so full and so rich, periodically interrupted by 
vacations in diverse parts of Europe. If one were telling the life 
of a third-rate personality one would make capital of such 
voyages ; one would narrate them at great length as if they were 
journeys of discovery. But when the traveller is himself a great 
personality, whose brightness is not borrowed but original, when 
he travels not to gratify an aimless curiosity or a despicable 
snobbishness but to recreate his mind, to attain a fresh point of 
view, to find material for his work and food for his thought, such 
stories are pointless. At least, the history of his movements is so 
inextricably mixed with that of his own mind that it is not 
possible to separate one from the other. To explain the 
development of his mind would oblige me to analyse his works 
in their natural sequence, and I do not propose to do so. The 
only one of his many books which it would be unpardonable not 
to mention is his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, one of the 
most charming pieces of autobiography which have ever been 
written. The French people gave this little book the most enthu- 
siastic welcome—a welcome which they had never given before to 
a book of the same kind, except, perhaps, to the Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe: I suppose Renan wrote it during one of his vacations in 
his native province, when his growing age and failing health 
discouraged longer journeys and when nostalgia drew him back 
to the places of his boyhood. At least, when I read those pages, 
I seem to hear the sea-voices of Brittany and smell the goémon. 
They tell the story of his intellectual development to the time of 
the crisis of his life, his departure from Saint Sulpice, but a few 
digressions carry the tale a little further. The tone is familiar, and 
the reminiscences are not complete, but fragmentary, yet they 
offer us in an exquisite form the essential facts of his growth, the 
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facts which he alone could tell us ; the rest might as well be told 

by others or left untold. For with few exceptions (and Renan 

was not one of them) the fate of any great writer, scientist, or 

artist has been largely determined before he has reached thirty. 
The initial struggle, not the victory, is the thing. 


GEORGE SARTON. 


Vor. XCII—No. 550 3R 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HORACE WALPOLE’S DOGS 


ALTHOUGH in the eighteenth century, as in the twentieth, the cult 
of the lap-dog was regarded as a foible characteristically feminine, 
it was not at all unusual for the fop of quality to include a member 
or so of the daintier canine breeds in his elegant equipment. No 
wonder, therefore, that Horace Walpole, who, with much else, 
had a good deal of the fop and something of the woman in him, 
should have shown a lifelong devotion to such pets. And since 
what interested or amused him, be it never so trivial, was related 
to Mann and Montagu and the rest of his correspondents, several 
of his successive little dogs have a share in the immortality which 
their master’s letters have won for himself. 

Perhaps no passage in all those multitudinous and incom- 
parable letters is better known than that which narrates the 
tragedy of Tory, the first of the line to be mentioned in history. 
Tory, ‘a little black spaniel of King Charles’s breed,’ and ‘ the 
prettiest, fattest, dearest creature,’ had once belonged to Hum- 
phrey Parsons, alderman and twice Lord Mayor of London, who 
had christened him after his own political principles—hence the 
name which people thought a strange one for a dog owned by the 
pious son of a great Whig Minister. Parsons gave him to Lord 
Conway, and Conway to Walpole, who took him on the tour on 
which, in the company of Thomas Gray, he set out in the spring 
of 1739. Tory survived a rough Channel passage and the gaieties 
of Paris ; he got as far as Switzerland ; but into Italy he was not 
destined to enter. For while the party was crossing Mont Cenis, 
and when the spaniel, having been let out of the chaise to take 
the air, 
was waddling along close to the head of the horses, there darted out a young 
wolf, seized poor Tory by the throat, and, before we could possibly prevent 
it, sprung up the side of the rock and carried him off. The postilion jumped 
off and struck at him with his whip, but in vain. I saw it and screamed, 
but in vain; for the road was so narrow, that the servants that were 
behind could not get by the chaise toshoot him. What is the extraordinary 
part is, that it was but two o’clock, and broad sunshine. It was shocking 
to see anything one loved run away with to so horrid a death., 

Gray also describes the little drama, which he calls ‘ an odd acci- 
dent enough,’ in a letter to his mother. He writes in a much 
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calmer strain than Walpole; but then Tory was not hisdog. What 
seems most forcibly to have struck him was that, had Tory not 
offered himself as a tempting bait, the wolf might have attacked 
the horse ; and they were driving along the edge of a precipice. 
The same aspect of the adventure presented itself to Mr. Edward 
Burnaby Greene, a very foolish poetaster, who, reading of it 
many years later in Mason’s Life of Gray, composed an Ode on the 
Death of a Favorite Spaniel, which includes ‘a spirited (though 
unheeded) exhortation to the wolf : 


Whence thy waste of force ? 
How poor, if hunger urge thy course, 
The little spaniel’s treat ! 
—Oh ! spare, the helpless suppliant spare ! 
Still let a master’s anxious care 
His faithful fondling greet ! 
and ends : 
Yet oh! ill-fated spaniel, hear 
A master’s sigh, a master’s tear, 
That drops upon thy grave ! 
Pattern of constancy, and truth, 
Whose life could cheer his earlier youth, 
Whose death his life could save ! 


The imputation of heroism without due warrant is not unknown 
among human epitaphs; but Mr. Greene ought to have reflected, 
before he wrote the third line of that last stanza, what poor 
Tory’s grave actually was. 

Walpole really missed his pet, and four months after his death, 
being for the moment sick of sight-seeing, he wrote to his friend 
Henry Seymour Conway: ‘I am as surfeited with mountains 
and inns, as if I had eat them. I have many to pass before I see 
England again, and no Tory to entertain meontheroad!’ Buta 
year later Horace was still in Italy, enjoying himself thoroughly, 
and Tory had a successor. This was Patapan, a little white dog, 
who had been acquired at Rome. 

Patapan is so handsome that he has been named the silver fleece ; 
and there is a mew order of knighthood to be erected in his honour, in 
opposition to the golden. Precedents are searching and plans drawing up 
for that purpose. . . . Patapan has lately taken wife unto him, as ugly as 
he is genteel, but of a very great family, being the direct heiress of Canis 
Scaliger, Lord of Verona. 


The descendant of Can Grande seems to have been left at Florence, 
however, and at Venice Patapan’s master thought of matching him 
with an archduchess. ‘If this negotiation does not succeed, he 
shall go to England, where I will get him naturalised and created 
a peer by the title of Viscount Callington.’ It was as member for 
Callington that Walpole had just been returned to Parliament. 
To England Patapan went, and there grew handsomer and 
3R2 
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fatter. His enraptured owner was not content with a mere 
viscounty, but conferred on him the royal style. 


Sa Majesté Patapanique has had a dreadful misfortune !—not lost his 
first minister, nor his purse—nor had a part of his camp equipage burned 
in the river, nor waited for his secretary of state, who is perhaps blown to 
Flanders, nor had his chair pulled from under him. [Allusions, these, to 
political, military and social accidents of the hour.] Worse! worse! 
quarrelling with a great pointer last night about their countesses he received 
a terrible shake by the back and a bruise on the left eye—poor dear Pat ! 
You never saw such universal consternation! it was at supper. Sir 
Robert, who makes as much rout with him as I do, says he never saw ten 
people show so much veal concern ! 


This was written from Houghton, where Sir Robert, fallen 
from his long pre-eminence, was living in retirement, quite con- 
tented among his turnips, and where his youngest son, to whom 
the simple pleasures of the country did not appeal, visited him 
none too willingly ; where, too, the handsome Patapan caused 
something of a sensation. ‘The crowds that come to see the 
house stare at him, and ask what creature it is. As he does not 
speak one word of Norfolk, there are strange conjectures made 
about him. Some think that he is a foreign prince come to marry 
Lady Mary. The disaffected say he is a Hanoverian; but the 
common people, who observe my lord’s vast fondness for him, 
take him for his good genius, which they call his familiar.’ 

Patapan had his portrait taken by John Wotton, a reputable 
animal painter, and Walpole told Horace Mann, who must have 
known Patapan in Florence, that he was 


to have a triumphal arch at a distance, to signify his Roman birth, and his 
having barked at thousands of Frenchmen in the very heart of Paris. If 
you can think [he goes on] of a good Italian motto applicable to any part 
of his history send it me. If not, he shall have this antique one—for I 
reckon him a senator of Rome survived—‘ O, et presidium et dulce decus 
meum!’ He is writing an ode on the future campaign of this summer 
[1743, the year of Dettingen] ; it is dated from his villa, where he never 
was, and begins truly in the classic style, ‘ While you, great Sir,’ etc. 


Neither Patapan’s ode nor his master’s Fontainesque fable of 
Patapan ; or the Little White Dog has survived; but we still 
have the imitation of Martial in which Mr. John Chute com- 
plimented the canine favourite : 

Pata is frolicksome and smart, 
As Geoffry once was—(oh my heart !) 
He’s purer than a turtle’s kiss, 
And gentler than a little miss ; 


A jewel for a lady’s ear, 
And Mr. Walpole’s pretty dear .. . 


and so on, in the same strain, for a dozen couplets more. Walpole 
acknowledged this effusion in his best vein of elegant trifling. 
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My dear Sir, how I am obliged to you for your poem | Patapan is so vain 
with it, that he will read nothing else ; I only offered him a Martial to 
compare it with the original, and the little coxcomb threw it into the fire, 
and told me, ‘ He never heard of a lap-dog’s reading Latin ; that it was very 
well for house-dogs and pointers that live in the country, and have several 
hours upon their hands: for my part,’ said he, 

‘ Iamso nice, who ever saw 
A Latin book on my sofa ? 
You'll find as soon a Bible there 
Or recipes for pastry ware. 
Jesus! d’ye think I ever read 
But Crebillon or Calprenéde ? 
This very thing of Mr. Chute’s 
Scarce with my taste and fancy suits. 
Oh! had it but in French been writ, 
’Twere the genteelest, sweetest bit ! 
One hates a vulgar English poet : 
I vow t’ye, I should blush to show it, 
To women de ma connoissance, 
Did not that agréable stance, 
Cher double entendre ! furnish means 
Of making sweet Patapanins | ’ 

My dear Sir, your translation shall stand foremost in the Patapaniana : 
I hope in time to have poems upon him, and sayings of his own, enough to 
make a notable book. 

The little white dog died in 1745, and though there was 
‘always some successor to Patapan,’ none is named in the cor- 
respondence for more than twenty years. There is a single 
reference to a Fanny in 1766. ‘I have pitied you about poor 
Chloe,’ Horace wrote to Lady Louisa Lennox. ‘ Fanny and I 
often talk and bark about her.’ And three or four years later 
came Rosette, a black and tan spaniel, who, like Tory, has a 
somewhat shadowy claim to have saved her master’s life. Walpole 
tells the tale, which relates to his house in Arlington Street, to 
Mann : 

I was undressing for bed. She barked and was so restless that there was 
no quieting her. I fancied there was somebody under the bed, but there 
was not. As she looked at the chimney, which roared much, I thought it 
was the wind, yet wondered, as she had heard it so often. At last, not 
being able to quiet her, I looked to see what she barked at, and perceived 
sparks of fire falling from the chimney, and on searching farther perceived 
it in flames. It had not gone far, and we easily extinguished it. 


In August 1771 a piece called Raton et Rosette was played at 
the Comédie Italienne in Paris, and Walpole saw the advertise- 
ment in the Journal des Spectacles. Now it happened that his 
friend George Selwyn, the wit, had a dog called Raton. Needless 
to say, Horace did not fail to notice and improve on the 
coincidence. 


Who would ever have thought fhe wrote to Selwyn, enclosing the 
paper] that Raton and Rosette would be talked of for one another ? But 
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neither innocence nor age are secure. People say that there never is a 
smoke without some fire: here is a striking proof to the contrary. Only 
think of the poor dear souls having a comic opera made upon their loves, 
Rosette is so shocked that she insists upon Raton’s posting to Paris and 
breaking the poet’s bones, sauf a les vonger aprés. If he is a preux chevalier, 
he will vindicate her character d’une maniére éclatante. 


In the autumn of 1773 Rosette fell ill, and her master watched 
her protracted sufferings with genuine sorrow; and when at 
last she died, the epitaph which he wrote was not without pathos. 
It came from the heart, if ever epitaph did, he told Lord Nuneham : 


Sweetest roses of the year 

Strew around my Rose’s bier. 

Calmly may the dust repose 

Of my pretty faithful Rose ! 

And if, yon cloud-topp’d hill behind, 

This frame dissolved, this breath resign’d, 
Some happier isle, some humbler heaven 
Be to my trembling wishes given, 
Admitted to that equal sky, 

May sweet Rose bear me company ! 


After Rosette came Tonton, another black and tan spaniel, 
who had a history and was celebrated in song even before he came 
into Walpole’s possession. For, as a puppy aged three months, 
he was presented by the Prince de Bauffremont to that very 
great lady the Marquise du Deffand, who, blind and old, but 
still full of wit and energy, took so warm a fancy to Horace when 
he visited Paris in 1765 and was thenceforth one of his most 
frequent correspondents. Her letters are full of Tonton and his 
charms. He is ‘ fou, caressant, bon enfant.’ ‘ Sa physionomie est 
trés-spirituelle.’ But he is also ‘ bien méchant’ ; ‘ jaloux comme un 
tigre, colére comme un lion quand on veut m’approcher.’ He bit 
and barked. His mistress beat him, but not, it appears, hard 
enough, for he continued his attacks on all who came near her. 
‘Il a innombrablement d’ennemis ; la liste de ses morsures et des 
manchettes dechirées est trés-longue.’ Walpole relates how on one 
occasion when he was in Paris Tonton flew at Lady Barrymore’s 
face and bit her finger. ‘She was terrified ; she fell into tears. 
As I am the only person who dare correct him, I have already 
insisted on his being confined in the Bastile every day after five 
o'clock.’ 

In spite, and perhaps partly because, of these anti-social habits, 
Madame du Deffand continued to dote on her dog. She often 
couples his name with that of Pompom, the child of her faithful 
secretary, Wiart. She loves, and is loved by, none but Tonton 
and Pompom, she reiterates. She made verses about him. 

Mon petit chien, je t’aime bien, 
Et je ne veux plus aimer rien. 
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Toi seul as toute ma tendresse. 
Tu me plais par ta gentilesse 
Moins que par ta fidélité, 

Ou trouve-t-on de la sincerité 
Sinon dans ceux de ton espéce ? 


Nor was his mistress Tonton’s only poet. Two distinguished 
writers, one already, the other eventually, of the Academy, sang 
him in conjunction with the greatest writer of the time. The 
Maréchale de Luxembourg gave Madame du Deffand Voltaire’s 
latest books and a gold box adorned with Tonton’s portrait, 
and, since the occasional verse was the mode of the day, the 
present was accompanied by epigrams specially composed by the 
Chevalier de Boufflers and La Harpe. Thus wrote Boufflers : 


Vous les trouvez tous deux charmants, 
Nous les trouvons tous deux mordants ; 
Voila la resemblance ; 
L’un ne mord que ses ennemis, 
Et l’autre mord tous vos amis, 
Voila la difference. 


And thus La Harpe, to the air of Réveillez-vous, belle endormie : 


Il faut, dit-on, pour satisfaire 
Votre coeur et votre raison, 

Et vous chanter comme Voltaire, 
Et vous aimer comme Tonton. 

Le premier n’est pas peu d’affaire, 
Mais j’ai ma revanche au second, 
Et si je le céde 4 Voltaire, 

Je l’emporterai sur Tonton. 


Madame du Deffand wished to make Walpole her heir, but 
he would not let her. She bequeathed him, however, her books 
and papers, the gold box with Tonton’s portrait, and Tonton 
himself. Accordingly, after her death in 1780, these legacies 
were brought across the Channel, and Tonton was installed at 
Strawberry Hill. His entry was turbulent. ‘I told you in 
my last that Tonton was arrived,’ Horace wrote to Conway. 
‘I brought him this morning to take possession of his new villa, 
but his inauguration has not been at all pacific. As he has 
already found out that he may be as despotic as at Saint Joseph’s, 
he began with exiling my beautiful little cat, upon which, however, 
we shall not agree. He then flew at one of my dogs, who returned 
it by biting his foot till it bled, but was severely beaten for it. 
I immediately rung for Margaret to dress his foot; but in the 
midst of my tribulation could not keep my countenance ; for she 
cried, ‘‘ Poor little thing, he does not understand my language ! ” 
I hope she will not recollect, too, that he is a Papist !’ 

From this it appears that Walpole kept other dogs beside the 
lap-dog of the hour: no doubt the ‘ house-dogs and pointers that 
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live in the country,’ of whose taste for Latin the sophisticated 
Patapan spoke with such contempt. As for cats, it is probable 
that there was always one or more of them in residence at Arlington 
Street or Berkeley Square or Strawberry. One, indeed, has been 
immortalised by a better poet than Boufflers or Mr. Chute— 
Selima, ‘ demurest of the tabby kind,’ whose death by drowning 
in a bowl of goldfish gave Gray the occasion for his famous ode. 
Selima had a contemporary, Zara; and there was the ‘little 
Vandyke cat with black whiskers and boots,’ who was a house- 
mate of Patapan’s. But though Walpole was evidently fond of 
his cats, and no doubt regarded them as charming bric-a-brac, 
they did not occupy his mind or move him to fantasy as did his 
spaniels. 

Tonton became ‘almost as great a favourite as Rosette.’ 
Walpole’s affection for him was at first an act of piety towards 
his old friend, but soon what he called his ‘ dogmanity ’ came 
into spontaneous play. 


I dined at Richmond House t’other day [he wrote to Mason], and 
mentioning whither I was going, the Duke said, ‘ Own the truth, shall not 
you call at home first and see Tonton ?’ He guessed rightly. He is now 
sitting on my paper as I write—not the Duke, but Tonton. 


One day the Princess Sophia invited Tonton to the Pavilions 
—‘ and will it be believed,’ Horace asked the Countess of Upper 


Ossory, ‘I have consented to carry him! How weak is mortal 
man! That J should live to let my dog be a courtier!’ Walpole 
always posed as the staunchest of Whigs, though he was hardly a 
strenuous supporter of his party. Now he excused himself for his 
momentary apostasy with a saying of the man whom he always 
venerated as the ideal statesman : 


My father is reported to have said that every man has his price. You 
see, Madam, my dog was my vulnerable part. I have resisted bribes for 
myself—I was not proof against honours for Tonton. 


As time went on Tonton grew more staid, and outlived his 
habits of aggression ; and when John Pinkerton, the antiquary, 
knew him, which he began to do about 1784, he was so fat, as the 
result of ‘ ease and attention,’ that he could hardly move. He 
used to sit on a sofa beside his master in the breakfast-room at 
Strawberry, and while Walpole was drinking his tea, ‘ out of most 
rare and precious ancient porcelain of Japan,’ Tonton partook 
liberally of bread and butter, which he shared with the squirrels 
who lived in the trees outside. 

Tonton was Walpole’s last dog. When he died, at the begin- 
ning of 1789, the great dilettante was in his eighty-second year, and 
though he was still vigorous in mind and had still eight years of 
life in his body, he felt that his dog days were over. A passage in 
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a letter to Lady Upper Ossory, in which he refers to the sad event 
and his subsequent resolution, bears striking witness to his tender 
anxiety for the happiness of his pets : 

I would not interrupt my news, or rather, my replies, and therefore 
delayed telling you that Tonton is dead, and that I comfort myself: he 
was grown stone deaf, and very nearly blind, and so weak that, the two last 
days, he could not walk upstairs. Happily, he had not suffered, and died 
close by my side without a pang or a groan. I have had the satisfaction, 
for my dear old friend’s sake and his own, of having nursed him up, by 
constant attention, to the age of sixteen, yet always afraid of his surviving 
me, as it was scarcely possible he could meet a third person who would 
study his happiness equally. I sent him to Strawberry, and went thither 
on Sunday to see him buried behind the chapel, near Rosette. I shall miss 
him greatly, and must not have another dog: I am too old, and should 
only breed it up to be unhappy when I am gone. My resource is in two 
china kittens that Mrs. Damer has given me, of her own work, and which 
are so much alive that I talk to them, as I did to poor Tonton ! If this is 
being superannuated, no matter: when dotage can amuse itself, it ceases 
to be an evil. 


If Walpole had no more dogs of his own, his fondness for them 
was not buried in Tonton’s grave. In the summer of 1789 he was 
taking care of another Tonton, the property of Mary and Agnes 
Berry, the sisters who were such a source of comfort to the old 
man in his last years and were to live to carry the eighteenth 
century so far into the nineteenth. Tonton the Second was ‘ not 
beautiful, like his “‘ god-dog”’’; his nose was too long for the 
fastidious taste of his temporary guardian; but he was ‘ per- 
fectly good-natured and tractable.’ Horace taught him to eat 
strawberries, and grew much attached to him. 

Indeed, unlike some dog-lovers, he was always ready to be 
interested in other people’s pets. References to his friends’ dogs 
are frequent in his letters, and he would go to endless trouble to 
obtain dogs even for those who were not his friends. In 1765, for 
instance, Horace Mann asked him to find a pair of very small 
black dogs—presumably spaniels—for the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany. The search proved difficult, but Walpole spared him- 
self no pains, and was in the end successful. 

At last I have got two black puppies for your Great Duchess. They are 
as small as if I had brought them out of the fairy-tales ; and though I have 
had them a fortnight, I think they are rather grown smaller than increased. 
. . . They are the merriest little mice imaginable. 

Obviously the ‘ mice ’ had already a place in his affections. 

Horace Walpole had many excellent qualities. He was a 
faithful friend to those for whom he really cared, a true if 
capricious lover of the arts, a prince of letter-writers. But not 
the least charming of his virtues was his ‘ dogmanity.’ 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD CLOWN 


IF to be loved by a whole nation in his lifetime and to live in 
men’s fancies a hundred years after is a true sign of greatness, 
then Joseph Grimaldi has the right to be reckoned among our 
great men. Yet so long has his claim been ignored that no 
attempt has been made to complete his biography since Boz 
edited the possibly apocryphal Memoirs. Scores of articles 
meant to do him honour have appeared in sundry journals, but 
these have been derived from that one book, because no devoted 
hack—save one annotator—would take the trouble to hunt 
through old newspapers, prints and playbills to find fresh infor- 
mation. That this is needed there can be no doubt. Those 
Memoirs set out to give us the man behind the grease paint. The 
intention of this article is, on the contrary, to show him in the days 
of his clownship, ‘a fowl in one pocket and sauce for it in the 
other.’ For Dickens, feeling that ‘ there are many who remember 
him, and they need not be told how rich his humour was,’ decided 
that ‘any attempted summary of Grimaldi’s peculiarities in this 
place would be an impertinence.’ Now that it is too late for first- 
hand impressions, an inferior recorder must take up the task. 

Someone has said of Dr. Johnson that his personality lives 
because he realises John Bull in the flesh. But he is only half of 
John Bull. Grimaldi, whom the public loved to see in the part, 
was the other half. He had, says Mr. Percy FitzGerald, 


quite an Italian face—dark and saturnine—with a large, rather coarse 
mouth—invaluable to one of his profession. There was also a melancholy 
cast about it, so that one is inclined to accept the oft-repeated story of the 
depressed patient whom the physician directed to ‘ go and see Grimaldi ’"— 
the patient being Grimaldi. 

That portrait may be true of his last years but not of the hey- 
day of his clownship. Apart from coloured prints in Rowland- 
son’s manner, Grimaldi is shown to have had a large fat face, 
round as a full moon, seeming all the rounder and larger because 
of his short, muscular body. His smile began in the corners of 
his round eyes, set below well-arched eyebrows in saucers above 
his fat cheeks, but his mouth was not unduly large, though his 
lips were very full-shaped. His expression was engagingly frank. 
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Here is the man who acted true-born English Bob Acres to the 
immense satisfaction of audiences all over the country. Here is 
the man who, at Sadler’s Wells, appeared as Sir John Bull before 
an audience inebriated with the glory of being British-born, and 
sang to them : 

John Bull is my name 

None my spirits can tame, 


with other British sentiments, such as the virtue of laughing and 
growing fat. After all, Joe was half English by birth. His 
mother was Mrs. Brooker. Joe’s real name was Brooker. 

Before the age of three years he made his first appearance at 
Sadler’s Wells, when the season of 1781 opened on Easter Monday. 
About the same time Bologna, the famous harlequin, and Paulo, 
always a popular clown except when he tried to step into 
Grimaldi’s shoes, were beginning their careers at Islington, and 
these three babies were often billed together. According to the 
Memoirs, Joe was employed either as a monkey or ‘ little clown ’ 
at Sadler’s Wells in the summer and Drury Lane in the winter. In 
1781 the elder Grimaldi took part at the latter theatre in Thomas 
Sheridan’s Robinson Crusoe ; or, Harlequin Friday, which Horace 
Walpole found ‘incoherent.’ The vigilant annotator corrects Boz’s 
statement that little Joe appeared in this, but it would be pleasant 
to believe he did. For that was baby Charles Lamb’s second panto- 
mime. ‘ Robinson Crusoe followed, in which Crusoe, man Friday, 
and the parrot, were as good and authentic as in the story’; it 
is mentioned in My First Play. Grimaldi’s infant efforts, how- 
ever, are fully dealt with by Dickens and his collaborators (who- 
ever they were), and it is time to pass on to his achievements in 
the period covered by the sentence, ‘ All this time his reputation 
was rapidly increasing.’ In 1793, for instance, he represented a 
dwarf in The Savages; or, Harlequin Wanderer, at Sadler’s Wells, 
and two years later was promoted to a real part in The Talisman ; 
: or, Harlequin Made Happy. He was the Hag Morad, to whom 
the genius of Virtue sang, ‘ False hag, away.’ The plot begins 
with the finding of a necromantic box which, when opened at 
moonlight by magicians, reveals the Hag Morad, who cries : 


Every Ill my thoughts employ, 
And Man’s disaster be my joy. 


Throughout his career Grimaldi was remarkably versatile, 
but he never had a wider range of parts than in his early years at 
Islington. In The Mountain of Miseries; or, Harlequin Tor- 
mentor, given in the Easter of 1797, he was an Old Man in Love. 
The pantomime was based on a moral allegory Addison printed in 
the Spectator. At Whitsun that year ‘ Mr. Grimaldi and Miss 
Simes’ were the sons of Sadak in another of Charles Dibdin’s 
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popular hashes of stories from The Tales of the Genii. Twice 
yearly from this time onwards Dibdin junior, excelling his 
brother’s efforts at Covent Garden, provided the Wells with new 
pantomimes wherein Dubois, Davis and Grimaldi would sing 
trios such as Royal Reasons for Roast Beef and Roast Beef, or 
Food for Volunteers. There seemed to be nothing Joe could 
not do. Emulating the French swordsmen who acted The Four 
Valiant Brothers at the Wells in his boyhood, he gave, with 
young Bologna, ‘ two of the best combats, with Broad Sword, 
Battle Axe, etc., ever exhibited on the stage,’ singing imme- 
diately afterwards ‘a Comic Ditty on Fashionable Transparent 
Dresses.’ He was famous for a negro dance and a comic dance in 
which he would ‘dance with Nobody, Somebody and Every- 
body.’ His parts ranged from heroes to villains. In 1803 he 
played, in a burletta of Red Riding Hood, Rufo the Robber, who 
lifts up the latch and walks in, besides other dreadful doings, 
leaving the wolf nothing better to do than sing patriotic songs, 
in one case ‘ disguised ’ as a British Tar with a wooden leg! That 
same year in Jack the Giant-killer he represented Thumbo, 
dwarf to the giant Comoran, who was acted by Belzoni, the 
‘ Patagonian Samson,’ whose usual ‘turn’ consisted of sup- 
porting eleven persons on an iron apparatus fixed round his 
waist. 

How Grimaldi left Drury Lane to make the fortunes of Thomas 
Dibdin’s Mother Goose need not be told here. But it might be 
mentioned that as Squire Bugle he looked like ‘a rich widower 
of repulsive manners’ who attempts to steal Colinette from the 
arms of Colin. But his scheme is foiled by Mother Goose, whom 
he had condemned to the ducking-stool. In revenge she raises 
the ghost of his first wife, and gives to Colin the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Colinette’s avaricious father, however, will not 
agree to the marriage of the young lovers unless the bird is cut 
open. Colin consents, Mother Goose appears, and all the characters 
are changed into the creatures of the harlequinade. Grimaldi is 
caught gloating at the sight of a meal by Harlequin, who sends 
the table into ‘ the flies.’ The clown, in consternation, walks 
underneath and around where it stood, looks up and sees it, gives 
a shout of surprise, seats himself when it descends only to find 
himself rising with it, chair and all. After Pantaloon has been 
similarly sent aloft Harlequin dines with Columbine. When the 
servants try to cut down Pantaloon, Clown pelts them with plates. 
Descended, Pantaloon cuts a pie; out walks a duck; Clown 
makes off with it. They enter a farmyard and are chased out by 
the bees. They throw a basket over a postman ; a blackamoor’s 
head comes out ; Clown hits it with a board; the board breaks 
in two. Meanwhile the chase of the lovers has been continuing 
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until Mother Goose changes them all back to their original shapes, 
and, while a submarine palace is being ‘ set,’ makes a speech with 
a line for Grimaldi’s benefit : 


You soon restored to person house and lands 
Shall like a hearty English squire shake hands. 


There is no need to read between the lines to discover that the 
virtue of Mother Goose was Grimaldi pure and simple. His 
‘hearty English ’ humour in pocketing a duck made his managers 
a fortune of 20,000/.—‘ more rather than less,’ says Dibdin. In 
Harlequin in His Element ; or, Fire, Water, Earth and Air, per- 
formed at Covent Garden the next year, Grimaldi had a rollicking 
time. When sent out with a drink for the watchman, Clown, 
finding him asleep, drinks it himself. For a drunken frolic, he 
strips off the constable’s hat and coat and dons them himself 
Then he returns to the bottle. But he cannot get the neck to 
his lips, even by using one hand to hold his mouth open. A 
happy thought inspires him to hold the watchman’s lantern by 
his cheek, and so he ‘ effects his wished-for purpose.’ Shutting 
the watchman in his box, he parades the street, arousing every- 
body with his rattle, until the watchman comes out ‘transformed 
into an old woman ’ and knocks him down. In another pantomime 
he had a joke at the expense of the Army : 


The scene changed to a street, with a furrier’s shop beside a blacksmith’s. 
A Hussar officer, in all the extravagant and foolish finery of the corps, 
passed thundering by. The spirit of imitation instantly took possession 
of the clown, and, not unwisely, judging that the secret lay in the dress, 
he determined to be a hero and a Hussar in his own person. A pair of 
red pantaloons, which he put on before the audience with the happiest 
display of blushing modesty, was the only thing which he condescended 
to borrow of his model: two black varnished coal-scuttles formed his 
boots, two real horse-shoes shod the heels, and with jack-chains and the 
help of large brass dishes or candlesticks for spurs, equipped his legs in 
an uniform almost as clattering, unwieldy and absurd as the most irresis- 
tible of our whiskered propugnatores. A white bear skin formed his 
pelisse, a muff his cap, and a black tippet finished his toilet, by giving 
him a beard, whiskers and pendent moustaches. 


The dramatic critic to whom we are indebted for this account 
added that in the stage box was a row of genuine Hussar officers 
‘ covered de cap a pied with chains and cat skins.’ 

Overcoming the temptation to add yet more samples of 
Grimaldi’s pantomimic humour, we must pass on to consider the 
change he was bringing about. Before his day Christmas panto- 
mimes were intended for the delight of the adult playgoer just 
as in the days when they were first invented. Though evidence 
from various sources—including the melancholy death roll of 
the panic caused by the false alarm of fire at Sadler’s Wells— 
proves that at the beginning of the century children were part, 
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if only a minor part, of pantomime’s audiences, there was no 
recognition of their special needs. Grimaldi, however, was 
effecting this change in spite of pranks with a bottle that might 
be considered doubtfully edifying for minds in the bud. Pilfering 
and law-dodging became more and more prominent as the need 
arose to amuse the children, just as in the Charlie Chaplin films 
to-day. In 1815 you will find newspapers referring to pantomime 
“as naturally destined for the exhilaration of nurses and children 
at Christmas.’ That is a useful comment, because the way it is 
made—who would think it worth saying nowadays ?—goes to 
prove that the idea had been realised but recently. In 1821 you 
will find another declaring that pantomime is ‘ calculated not 
only to bewitch the little masters and misses, but even to amuse 
the children of larger growth’; so this form of hypocrisy was 
prevalent even in the days when a clown was practically the only 
spark of genius on the London stage. Yet there were honest souls 
to give him due credit. 

So demure, such an absence of effort, such an evident always entering into 
the joke [wrote one, carried out of his grammatical depths by joy of 
Grimaldi]. If he only drew a cork it was a commentary upon the face of 
someone of our acquaintance—if he took physic, the moment he poured 
it out we were sure it was salts—if he took up a red-hot poker to anybody, 
we never could interfere, though it were to save our own father—and 
when he stole apples, we really doubted whether common honesty was not 
a kind of prejudice. 

It was, by the way, to facilitate pilfering that the present 
costume of the clown was made customary. In Harlequin in His 
Element Grimaldi wore tight breeches; De Wilde drew him in 
his state with a tuft of blue wool on his head like the crest on the 
helmets of Wellington’s gunners. Though one hates to suggest 
such a thought, Paulo probably was the first to wear the tri- 
tufted head of hair and the baggy drawers ; at least, this is the 
evidence of contemporary prints. But when it came to singing a 
duet with ‘ an enormous oyster, supposed to have been “ crossed 
in love,” ’ there was no other clown but Grimaldi. Remember 
also that he was an actor of such merit that the Theatrical Fund, 
which refused pantomime folk membership, recognised him. His 
range of parts was from Orson to Moll Flanders with her brandy 
bottle and cutty in The Lord of the Manor, while his presentation 
of the agonies of a dying Indian in Ko and Zoa at the Wells 
inspired a critic to call him ‘ the first of living actors.’ Neverthe- 
less, as ‘ the most assiduous of ali imaginable buffoons,’ he would 
willingly incur ‘ serious tumbles from serious heights, innumerable 
kicks and incessant beatings,’ all the while maintaining the réle 
of ‘ a grown child waking to perception, and wondering at every 
object he beholds.’ 

Of that side of his character you would see most at Sadler’s 
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Wells. Spite of aquatic spectacles representing the Battle of 
Trafalgar and goodness knows what else, here his loving, simple 
soul got into direct touch with his frank admirers of the workaday 
world. Imagine, say, the Easter Monday of 1809. Directly the 
doors are open there is a mad rush for seats. So great is the press 
that just as the front row of the gallery are congratulating them- 
selves on their luck some of them are forced over the railings 
into the pit. (Once a youth was trampled to death on such an 
opening night.) The programme has many marvels to gape at, 
but none more amazing than the final, the pantomime of Fashion’s 
Fools ; or, The Aquatic Harlequin. Now comes Grimaldi’s new 
song, called Odd Fish. Feet apart, knees together, he looks upon 
them with his jolly round face, very human spite of red daubs on 
the cheeks and streaks elongating the mouth. Then he croaks: 


Your mirth to increase I’ve a wish, 
And you'll own my endeavour ’tis daily, 
So I'll sing you a song of odd fish, 
If you won’t think the subject is scaly. 
Town’s full of sweet souls and sour crabs, 
And enough fools to flounder in reason, 
And as Billingsgate beauties are dabs, 
That’s a pretty place in the sprat season. 


There are yells, and screams, and shouts of laughter while the 
chorus of ‘ Tolderol,’ etc., is taken up. Verse follows verse, but 
at the end there is a little surprise before the chorus opens. 
Grimaldi’s face grows even more confidential. He motions for 
silence and begins : 


Mr. Muggins was the man to give it mouth over a marrow pudding, 
and travel thro’ two yards and a half of rump steak and oyster sauce ; 
he was a man of true taste, and died of a parish dinner. ‘ Doctor,’ says 
he, ‘I’m very bad.’ What’s the matter, Mr. Muggins?’ ‘ My old 
complaint, a tightness across my chest.’ ‘ Open your mouth. O, I see 
plain enough.’ ‘ What do you see, Doctor?’ ‘ Only the leg of a turkey 
with a skewer stuck in it. Here, Molly, bring me the tongs, and I’ll pull 
it out while I sing Tolderol, etc.’ 


Before you exclaim, ‘ What nonsense!’ have the goodness to 
read the pantomime songs of last Christmas. The probability is, 
the verses you smiled over then are far more puerile ; in any case, 
the songs you enjoyed in 1890 are far, far worse than anything 
Grimaldi sang. And there is little doubt that Leigh Hunt was a 
great admirer of his. Though he does not mention his name, it-is 
an easy matter to recognise Grimaldi in this description : 


He, the cunning rogue, who has been watching mid-way, and now sees 
the coast clear, enters in front,—round-faced, goggle-eyed, knock-kneed, but 
agile to a degree of the dislocated, with a great smear for his mouth, 
and a cap on his head, half fool’s and half cook’s. . . . Down he sits, 
contriving a luxurious seat, and inviting himself with as many ceremonies 
as if he had the whole day before him ; but when he once begins, he seems 
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as if he had not a moment to lose. The dumpling vanishes at a cram ; 
the sausages are abolished ;—down go a dozen yards of macaroni: and he 
is in the act of paying his duties to a gallon of rum, when in come Pantaloon 
and his servant at opposite doors, both in search of the glutton, both 
furious and both resolved to pounce on the rascal headlong. They rush 
forward accordingly ; he slips between them with a ‘ Hallo, I say’; and 
the two poor devils dash their heads against one another, like rams. 


So we pass from eulogy to eulogy, until at last we come to 
Hood’s story of his only meeting with Grimaldi. ‘ The lustre of 
his bright eyes was gone—his eloquent face was passive and 
looked thrown out of work—and his frame was bowed down by 
no feigned decrepitude.’ Sadly he lingered. There was little joy 
for a man, broken and aged in middle life, watching his son rush to 
ruin. All the comfort in his life was a call at his favourite tavern, 
near at hand, after a walk in the sacred ground by Sadler’s Wells. 
He would wander, so they said, up and down beside the tall poplars 
and the narrow river, thinking of past glories and present woes. 
Perhaps, however, he thought more often of the adorable Miss 
Hughes he wooed there, and as likely as not of his ardent tramps 
to add the elusive ‘ Dartford Blues’ to his collection of insects, or 
he may have tried to remember the names of his favourite pigeons. 
What else was there to do? Rapidly weakness overcame him. 
Very soon he was unable even to carry out his duties as assistant 
manager, and in 1832 had to leave the delectable land. For the 
sake of cheapness, he took a country cottage far away in Prospect 
Row, Woolwich, though he still retained his share in the theatre. 
(He held it to the time of his death, as the licensing papers of 
Clerkenwell Sessions-house show.) There was now only one 
thought in his mind. He wanted to save hisson. In Bunn on the 
Stage we find his last known writings, and they are directed to 
this end. . Pathetically the old clown offers ‘as many models and 
tricks as would furnish six or seven pantomimes ’ to the director 
of both Covent Garden and Drury Lane, ‘ without fee or reward, 
provided an arrangement can be made for my son.’ How vain 
those efforts were we all know, but the story of Grimaldi’s 
tragedy is not yet so old that we can read unmoved: 

Your kind offer to me to superintend the forthcoming pantomime (how- 
ever gratifying to my feelings) I shall never forget, but must decline. I 
could no more sit in an armchair to instruct a pantomime, than I am 
capable of jumping out of a garret window without injuring myself—for 
this reason, should.anything go contrary to my wishes, all ailments would 


for a moment vanish ; for I must exert myself, which in all probability 
might end in a bed of sickness, and might terminate my existence. 


The saddest part of all comes with the reflection that, how- 
ever unhappily Grimaldi ended his life, by comparison with the 
harlequins and pantaloons of his time his lot was a happy one. 


M. WILtson DISHER. 








THE BUTTERFLY AS TRAVELLER 


THE growth and development of an animal, whether individual or 
species, is always limited by the amount of food it can procure. 

This is an obvious axiom, not always kept in mind when 
biological problems are contemplated by the layman, otherwise 
the sudden appearance of countless numbers of plants or insects in 
places where they have been scarce would not be so puzzling. It 
is notable that when, owing to exceptionally favourable conditions, 
a species is extraordinarily abundant one year, the next it is often 
abnormally scarce. Through its specialising on a particular form 
of food and producing young at an enormous rate, the food avail- 
able for the next generation proves totally inadequate, with the 
result that, unless exceptional means of locomotion permit of the 
foraging area being extended, there is such tremendous competition 
for the food that it is all consumed and the consumers perish for * 
want of supplies. This is the case with the notorious migratory 
locust. Reared in hot dry countries, this locust produces its 
young only under very favourable conditions, and it is only now 
and again that an exceptional visitation takes place. Having 
consumed all the food in the vicinity of home, the locusts would 
infallibly perish were it not for the fact that, half-way through 
their life-cycle, they are provided with wings. What {more 
natural than that they should move off to places containing the 
necessary food ? 

Although it may be masked in many complicating circum- 
stances, this is the principle underlying all migration. Its 
simplest and most universal variation is the practice on the part 
of the young of vast numbers of animals of wandering away from 
the parental home as soon as they are able todo so. The way in 
which this came about, under the -principle of natural selection, 
is not difficult to appreciate. When the species remained in its 
native place, it would assuredly be exterminated if successive 
generations, multiplying at a great ratio, only moved off when 
supplies actually ran short. Those individuals which wandered 
off while supplies were still adequate in the original spot would 
stand the best chance of surviving. Their progeny would be 
stronger, and would have either the same instinct for wandering 
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or the same development of locomotive organs. The habit 
of wandering being beneficial to the creature, becomes intensified 
till it is ineradicable, and is not directly associated with shortage 
of food. 

A further development is the deliberate transportation of the 
young by the parent to a new spot, a practice so universal that, 
during the reproductive stage, practically every insect is provided 
with locomotive organs vastly superior to those of the feeding 
stage. In the plant world, the same idea is carried out in the 
organs attached to fruit or seed, whereby the parent, absolutely 
stationary itself, is yet able to send its progeny to a great distance. 
The hooks of the burdock attach themselves to animals, the 
wings of the maple or the pappus of the thistle bear the seed 
incredible distances ; even more effective, the esculent pulp of 
the bramble, eaten by animals, starts the actual seed, protected 
by an enormously strong inner covering, on a journey limited 
only by the capacity of the animal for extended travel. 

Even though we can recognise the principle underlying it, the 
manner in which regular and seasonal migration has come about 
is not easy to trace. We can, however, realise that migration in 
birds is a substitute for hibernation, by means of which animals 
not so well provided with means of locomotion manage to tide 
over the scarcity of winter. Although the migration of such 
birds as the cuckoo and swallow has been a well-known pheno- 
menon for long enough, it was not until recent years discovered 
that migrations occur among many, if not most, species of birds, 
because, while some companies of a species moved away from a 
certain area, others of the same species took their place, leaving 
the casual observer to suppose there had been no change. 

Among such strongly winged creatures as birds, it seems 
obvious, when we consider it carefully, that such change of 
locality should be natural. All other uses for such powerful 
organs are trifling compared with the immense importance of this 
faculty for migration, and when we realise that migration of a sort 
is all but universal in the class, we can more readily appreciate 
the possibility of such highly developed migratory instincts as 
those of the nightingale or cuckoo. 

The circumstances which hid from us the universality of bird 
migration concealed the existence of strong migratory instincts 
among many insects, particularly butterflies. In the Introduction 
to Entomology, the most masterly study of insect life produced 
during the nineteenth century, Kirby devoted not more than four 
pages to migration, so little data had he for dealing with it. He 
had, however, sufficient imagination to realise that migration was 
probably more widespread among insects than appeared, and his 
remarks are sufficiently significant to be quoted as a starting 
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point for this review of migration among butterflies as it is now }) 
understood. He quotes Kapp, a German author who 


observed a prodigious flight of the noxious cabbage butterfly, which passed 
from north-east to south-west and lasted two hours. Kalm saw these 
insects midway in the British Channel. Lindley, a writer in the Royal ii] 
Military Chronicle, tells us that in Brazil, at the beginning of March 1803, u 
for many days successively there was an immense flight of white and yellow 
butterflies. They were observed never to settle, but proceeded in a direc- 
tion north-west to south-east ; no buildings seemed to stop them from 
steadily pursuing their course, which being to the ocean onlya small distance, 
they must consequently perish. It is remarkable that the insects here 
enumerated are not usually social insects, but congregate, like the swallows, 
for the purpose of migration. What incites them to this is one of the 
mysteries of nature which we cannot penetrate at present. A scarcity of 
food urges the locusts to shift their quarters, and too confined a space to 
accommodate their numbers occasions the bees to swarm ; but neither of 
these motives can operate in causing unsocial insects to congregate. It is 
still more difficult to account for the impulse that urges these creatures, 
with their filmy wings and fragile form, to attempt to cross the ocean. 


This paragraph brings home to one how vastly the scientific 
outlook has been altered by the general acceptance of Darwin’s 
theory of the survival of the fittest. The error into which Kirby 
and his contemporaries fall is in attributing to the insect too 
much sentient purpose. The difficulty which he feels in crediting 
the creature with an impulse to migrate before any pressure of 
conditions occurs is swept away when we grasp the fact that 
survival is only possible to those who have already removed before 
the bad conditions arrive. They have no conscious object in 
roaming, and it is not necessary to assign one. By the law of 
heredity, under which like produces like, the descendants of these 
more favoured insects will have the same capacity for roaming. 
We have only to carry this to its logical end to realise that ulti- 
mately no distance need be too great, and that we need not 
seek for external pressure of conditions to account for periodical 
migration. ‘It’s the mature of the beast’ was a phrase with 
which an old friend of mine used to explain the mysterious 
behaviour of certain animals, and it was much nearer the truth 
than many attempts to assign a conscious object. I think this 
explains, not only the acquisition of a habit which is now 
beneficial, but the persistence of one long after the necessity for 
it has departed, as in the case of the dog which turns round 
several times before lying down. In other words, a habit is 
not adopted in order to meet certain conditions, but survival of 
the creature is only possible under those conditions by the prior 
possession of the habit. 

Since Kirby’s time much definite knowledge concerning 
migration has been gathered together, and proves beyond all 
382 
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doubt that numerous species deliberately shift their quarters in 
large numbers. Among our British butterflies there are several 
which come to these shores in swarms. Even if they had not 
actually been seen crossing the sea in vast clouds, the manner 
of their appearance, their distribution and their general habits 
would be ample evidence. 

Attention was first directed to the subject in connection with 
the two yellow butterflies, Colias edusa and C. hyale. For 
generations it had been observed that these butterflies were never 
found in Britain before about midsummer, though on the 
Continent, especially in the south, where they were exceedingly 
abundant, they could be found almost the whole year round. 
Moreover, it sometimes happened that a whole year would pass 
when, with the exception of a few solitary specimens, none were 
found in Britain, and being extremely conspicuous they could 
scarcely be overlooked. The greater number of records came 
from the southern counties ; whether they were scarce or common 
in any particular year, an overwhelmingly larger proportion 
occurred in the clover fields of the south coast. In some years, 
the Clouded Yellow can be found all over the British Isles, but 
its pale relative has never been seen in North Britain. 

Prior to 1895 it was all but universally believed that these 
Clouded Yellows were indigenous to the British Isles, being 
produced annually by a few females which hibernated. Although 
none was ever found in a state of hibernation and none was seen 
on the wing before May—the genuine hibernators, such as the 
Brimstone and Peacock, often fly freely in February—it was not 
until a collector reported the appearance of a specimen of C. hyale 
in the Isle of Wight at the end of April that this belief began to be 
upset. Mr. F. W. Frohawk, F.E.S., who has paid very careful 
attention to the study of British butterflies, pointed out that 
Hyale’s hibernating period occurs in the larva, he having reared 
larve which remained in hibernation 120 days. In later experi- 
ments he not only demonstrated this fully, but showed that the 
larva cannot endure a lower temperature than 40° F., making it 
absolutely certain that this species could not hibernate in Britain, 
where the winter is protracted and the temperature frequently 
below freezing point for long periods. 

These observations opened up an interesting line of inquiry 
concerning this and other butterflies ; in the course of this it 
has been made abundantly manifest that many species, whose 
natural home is the Mediterranean region, distribute themselves 
at intervals throughout the summer over Northern Europe. It 
has been noted that the abundance of such butterflies in Britain 
has coincided with our wettest summers. This is a very significant 
fact, for wet summers are marked by a prevalence of southerly 
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and westerly winds, which would favour the northward passage 
of the insects. 

Although very closely related to each other and in general 
appearance in all stages extremely similar, the Clouded Yellow 
and the Pale Clouded Yellow differ profoundly in one respect, for 
while the latter has a lengthy larval stage—the hibernating larve 
take about eight months to reach maturity—the former passes 
through a complete cycle of life in a period varying from two 
months in summer to three in winter. It may, in fact, be found 
in all stages at almost any time of the year in Southern Europe. 
Whatever might have been the case regarding Hyale, therefore, 
it is quite obvious that Edusa could not possibly lie low in the 
British Isles for the five months between the last reports of one 
season and the first of the next. 

Records of the actual passage of these two butterflies seem to 
be very scarce. Perhaps this is accounted for by the swiftness of 
the insects on the wing and by a less marked tendency to collect 
in numbers, as the Cabbage Whites and some others often do. 
That they have no hesitation about venturing over the sea is 
certain, for it is quite common to see them fly out over the waves 
of their own accord, often disappearing from sight. Moreover, 
both are exceptionally prolific, the female laying about 500 eggs, 
so that it would be easy for a few to come over in spring unnoticed 
and, in favourable seasons, produce a large population in a few 
weeks. 

Discoveries about the Clouded Yellows focussed attention on 
the habits of other species, and particularly of the common 
Cabbage Whites, Pieris brassice and P. rape, which, as shown 
by the quotation already given, are often seen flying over the sea 
inclouds. The fact that these species are indigenous and plentiful 
in Britain is unquestioned, and whether the immigrants succeed 
in wintering or not there are always plenty of Cabbage Whites 
to be found in one stage or another. They are, however, liable 
to be enormously reinforced by one of those great invasions which 
have frequently been observed. Not only have these butterflies 
been known completely to cover the rigging of ships at sea, but in 
calm weather they have often been seen to alight on the water 
and rise again as readily as from the land. Without doubt the 
sudden appearance of enormous numbers of these butterflies in 
cabbage fields is accounted for by an immigration of this kind, for 
no local emergence of perfect insects could take place unless the 
caterpillars had been equally or more numerous. 

Another white species which undoubtedly migrates to Britain 
periodically is the Bath White, Pontia daplidice. Though very 
abundant in the south of Europe, it never becomes plentiful in 
Britain and is recorded with much less frequency than the Clouded 
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Yellows. First, it is not very strong on the wing, its flight being 
weaker and more fluttering than that of the Cabbage White, so 
that its chances of accomplishing the cross-Channel passage are 
much less. Secondly, while it is distinctive enough at close 
quarters, it is not sufficiently unlike the common whites to attract 
attention at a distance. A dozen or so whites fluttering in a field 
will scarcely call a collector out of his way, whereas a single 
yellow will draw even the old hand like magic. Moreover, the 
larve are very susceptible to damp; and the food plant, various 
species of Reseda, is nothing like so plentiful as the trifoliates 
upon which Colias feed, so that even when a few migrants reach 
these shores their progeny stand little chance of surviving. 

There is not, so far as is known, any established case of return 
migration among butterflies, as there is among birds, nor is it 
very likely. Birds live several years and would be exterminated 
if they did not fly back again on the approach of bad conditions, 
their reproduction being feeble compared with that of insects. 
Most migration among butterflies seems to be the result of over- 
large numbers appearing, in the first instance, in one place. A 
roaming habit is induced, which eventually culminates in a 
tendency for large numbers to trek to a considerable distance. 

There are, however, certain instances which, to my mind, seem 
to indicate the possibility that some species may not only come 
to Britain in spring, but also leave it for southerly regions in 
autumn. To make the possibility clear, I will give an account in 
detail of the two best-known and most remarkable cases of migra- 
tion among European butterflies. The species concerned are the 
Pyrameis cardui and P. atalanta, familiarly known as Painted 
Lady and Red Admiral, Of the two the latter is the more 
familiar in England, occurring with regularity and consistency 
every year. It is a handsome insect, black, with bold bands of 
red, and white spots, and is noticeable on account of its pre- 
dilection for human society, flying round houses and gardens and 
coming back fearlessly even when an attempt is made to catch it. 

The older writers persisted in saying that this butterfly 
hibernated in Britain in the perfect state, in the same way as the 
Peacock and Tortoise-shell, but direct and special investigation 
of the case brought to light striking facts: First, that scarcely 
any specimens had ever been found in a state of hibernation. 
Indeed, I believe, when inquiries were being made, only two 
indisputable cases came up. This is very significant when we 
consider that scores of Peacocks and Tortoise-shells are found 
hiding in faggot stacks, old barns and other sheltered places 
during winter. Secondly, all inquiries failed to elicit more than a 
solitary instance of a Red Admiral on the wing early in the year, 
the case being that of a specimen seen flying in the New Forest on 
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March 24, 1912. The Peacock, Tortoise-shell and Brimstone 
butterflies, admitted hibernators in the perfect state, can almost 
always be seen on the wing on fine, warm days throughout the 
winter. 

Normally the Red Admiral appears in England between the 
end of April and the beginning of June, and I have myself made 
notes of its occurrence in my district on dates well covered by 
those extremes. I have also observed that these specimens are 
much fresher in appearance than the worn and ragged hibernators 
of other species. The conclusion which we are bound to accept, 
even in the absence of other evidence, is that this powerful butterfly 
comes here from the south of Europe in spring, not, as in the case 
of those we have been considering, spasmodically but regularly 
and determinedly, and I think it not at all improbable that in 
autumn many specimens as regularly leave these islands and 
move south for the winter. 

In mild, fine autumns the Red Admiral is seen on the wing as 
late as October and November, and then disappears. What 
becomes of it? The fact that individuals are flying so late when 
the weather is fine, shows that they have not outlived their normal 
span, and if they crept into shelter enterprising collectors would 
surely find them as they do Peacocks and Tortoise-shells. A very 
strong piece of evidence is recorded by Mr. Frohawk in the Field 
of April 3, 1915: 

In 1908 Captain Purefoy confined a number of Red Admirals in his 
butterfly garden in Kent. In October the weather was warm, and the 
insects flew freely. After it turned cold they became torpid while clinging 
to the bark of trees, which they greatly resembled. During February two 
of them were seen flying strongly, and three others survived the whole 
winter, 


Had these butterflies been at liberty, what would have become 
of them? It is apparent, as these passed the winter in the open 
and survived, that there is some capacity for hibernation in the 
species. We have the fact that they clung to trees, where it was 
difficult to see them; and although presumably these were 
protected from birds, it is reasonable to suppose that they would 
escape in some cases, while, if they had the opportunity, it seems 
more than likely that many would find better shelter. The fact 
that the butterfly is capable of surviving, and yet is practically 
never found in this country during winter, seems to me to indicate 
that it migrates southward as regularly in autumn as it does 
northward in spring. 

In some respects the case of the Painted Lady is similar to 
this, for the insects are closely related. Cardui, however, is not 
only much more abundant in the countries where it is admittedly 
indigenous, but is also more nomadic in its habits, often flying to 
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a great height and visiting the tops of mountains where there are 
no obvious attractions for butterflies. It does not come to this 
country with the same consistency as Atalanta, but a few appear 
every year, and in some seasons their numbers are almost limitless. 


In 1903 [says Mr. Frohawk] a sudden and great autumnal invasion took 
place. The butterflies arrived in thousands along our southern and 
eastern shores and dispersed throughout the British Isles. The flight was 
so vast that it extended from the Shetlands to the most southern parts of 
England and Ireland. 


This occasion was paralleled or exceeded in 1879, when vast 
swarms of Painted Ladies were observed all over Europe. At one 
place in Austria they were counted at the rate of 100 a minute, 
passing a space 100 yards wide, their total numbers being estimated 
at over a million. In Switzerland a swarm half a mile wide took 
two hours to pass over. 

As in the case of the Red Admiral, one may ask: What 
becomes of the brood which hatches in September and October 
in this country? They are known to pair, and the females deposit 
their eggs, but the caterpillars invariably perish in damp, cold 
weather, for Cardut is essentially a dry country butterfly. When 
they have been uncommonly abundant, one would expect to find 
numerous dead specimens in their native haunts, and it may be 
that when there are no longer any attractions to be found they 
pass southward, only a few pairing and depositing their eggs here. 
Indeed, it may prove to be the case that the instinct for depositing 
its eggs at a distance from its birthplace may be exceptionally 
well developed in this species and be at the root of its migration 
in swarms. 

A fact concerning this and its relative Atalanta is not without 
point. They are often on the wing after dark and come to lights, 
or trees which have been sugared for moths. This capacity for 
night-flying is all in favour of migration, for even when the days 
are rough and stormy the nights are often calm and more favour- 
able for an extended journey. Only an hour or so would be 
required for the Channel crossing, and, afterwards, some at least 
might easily reach the south of France or Spain by easy stages. 

There is a large butterfly, Anosia menippe, 4 inches across the 
wings, whose migrations exceed those of any known species. It 
is native only to Central America, but within living memory has 
established itself on the eastern side of Asia, whither migratory 
flights continually spread. This butterfly annually migrates 
north, spreading over the United States and Canada, where it is 
presumably destroyed on the advent of cold weather. More 
remarkable still, this fine insect is from time to time captured in 
Britain and other parts of Western Europe, there being every 
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reason to suppose that such specimens are the survivors of swarms 
which have left the American continent on strong westerly winds. 

Much remains to be learned concerning these migrations. Of 
other butterflies visiting Britain occasionally the Camberwell 
Beauty, the Queen of Spain Fritillary and the Tailed Blue are the 
most noted in the diurnal section of the Lepidoptera, but numerous 
moths make long voyages. The Death’s-head hawk-moth, the 
Convolvulus hawk-moth and the Oleander hawk-moth, native to 
Northern Africa, occur more or less regularly every year in Britain. 
They are frequently captured at lighthouses round the coast or on 
ships in the Atlantic. 

HERBERT MACE. 
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HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF THE 
MINCE PIE 


Our American cousins have lately been much exercised in their 
minds as to what precisely ‘ mincemeat ’ is, and what the contents 
of a real mince pie should be to justify its name—and its sale— 
as such. Should it, or should it not, contain meat? That is the 
burning question before them, supplemented by another only a 
shade less important: What should be the exact nature of all 
those spicy, fruity and sweet substances that make up that 
delicious mélange, that seasonable concoction, appertaining so 
peculiarly to Christmastide ? 

To elucidate these weighty problems, American experts have 
been probing deeply into the culinary lore of the past, unearthing 
the cherished recipes of endless good housewives—grandmothers 
to the mth degree of ‘ great ’—and tracing, with much minuteness, 
the history of the mince pie back to the Middle Ages, where it first 
looms up, somewhat obscurely, in the fifteenth century, but there 
is lost track of, its origin being wrapped in the mists of antiquity. 
And the result of their cogitations is that mincemeat, to be 
worthy of its name, should consist, as to one-tenth of its quantity, 
of ‘ cooked comminuted meats,’ and, as to the remaining nine- 
tenths, of ‘ chopped suet, apple and other fruits, salt and spices, 
and with sugar, syrup or molasses ; and with or without vinegar, 
fresh, concentrated or fermented juices, or spirituous liquors.’ 
So much for the finding of America’s Pure Food Bureau. 

It must, however, be confessed that the manufacturers and 
shopkeepers of the country do not all see ‘ eye to eye’ with the 
Bureau in this matter. They do not all consider that meat should 
be necessarily a constituent of mincemeat, yet, if they now leave 
it out, there is a danger that they may come to loggerheads with 
the powers that be. Moreover, mincemeat being always somewhat 
of a home of mystery, compounders and purveyors thereof do not 
invariably find it convenient, to say the least, to have a ‘ stan- 
dardised ’ composition to live up to, any deviation from which, 
it is now suggested, must be duly set forth on the label. 

It is most likely that, on this side of the water, the majority 
of modern housewives would not quite agree with the first part 
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of this finding, for it is remarkable how much divergence of 
opinion now exists among the best cooks on mincemeat, and 
particularly on the meat or no meat question. Thus in a standard 
modern cookery book lying before the writer there are alternative 
recipes given: the first, ‘Mincemeat,’ includes a fairly liberal 
supply of ‘lean beef’; the second, ‘ Mincemeat, Excellent,’ 
none at all. (Of course suet is always an integral part in all 
recipes.) Undoubtedly in this respect we have wandered far 
from the ways of our ancestors. In the reigns of the Tudor 
Sovereigns, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, the 
mince pie was variously known as ‘ shred or shrid pie,’ ‘ mutton 
pie,’ or ‘minced pie,’ as well as ‘ Christmas pie.’ Shredded 
mutton was, in fact, the chief ingredient, and the apples, fruits, 
sweetmeats and spices were quite subsidiary, serving as flavouring. 
Later on neat’s tongue and chicken was often substituted for 
mutton as being of more delicate flavour. Thus M. Misson, a 
Frenchman, writing in 1698 an account of a visit to England, 
tells how 


Every family against Christmas makes a famous pie which they call 
Christmas Pie. It is a great nostrum,—the composition of this pastry ; 
it is a most learned mixture of neat’s tongue, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, 
lemon and orange peel, various kinds of spicery, etc. 


Later still we even read of tripe being employed by epicurean 
seekers after the ideal. 

In more modern times taste has veered round to beef, and 
there it has remained. The recipe for mincemeat given in his 
Complete Modern Cook (1834) by one Henderson W. Brand, ‘ of 
the kitchen of his late Majesty George IV., a school than which 
none ever afforded a wider field to the learner and over which a 
taste highly keen and cultivated was known to preside,’ as he 
remarks grandiloquently, is nearly one-sixth composed of roast 
beef ‘free from skin and gristle.’ The remaining sixths are 
the usual fruity sweetmeats, together with a variety of spices— 
ground ginger, coriander seed, allspice and cloves all figure in it. 
The whole is well moistened with a lavish supply of brandy and 
sweet wine. 

It is curious how the quantity of meat used has steadily 
decreased in the course of time; perhaps this is a reflection of 
the general tendency of modern times to limit the amount of meat 
taken generally in our diet. Anyhow the emasculated form of 
mincemeat entirely without meat is a purely modern idea, and our 
American friends, in insisting upon the inclusion of meat, are 
going back to the original and truer form. 

Apples, raisins, currants, candied peel, suet, sugar and nutmeg, 
with brandy ‘for keepings sake,’ are ingredients common to 
practically all methods of making mincemeat, but such things 











as minced almonds, eggs, orange marmalade, sherry, a ‘ glass of 
sweet wine,’ and allspice often vary its flavour, while occasionally 
such additions as dates (‘ Dates are usually put into mince pies’ 
(Health’s Improvement, 1655) ), flour, peach jam, rosewater, and, 
for the extravagant, champagne, testify to its accommodating 
variety of form. 

But whatever be the precise form of the filling of the pie-crust 
envelope, the mince pie is indissolubly bound up with the due 
keeping of the festival of Christmas. Herrick, who was born 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day, even suggests that it was necessary to 
put a guard on this dainty : 

Come guard the Christmas pye 
That the thief, though ne’er so slie, 
With his flesh hooks don’t come nie 
To catch it, 
and numerous songs of the seventeenth century speak of it in 
familiar terms as if it were then firmly established as an old-time 
part of the Christmas celebrations. Thus George Withers (1588— 
1667) in his Juvenilia says: 
Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast. 
Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Without the door let sorrow lie 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee’le bury’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 


And another song of the same century runs : 


Now thrice welcome Christmas which brings us good cheer, 
Minc’d Pye and Plum porridge, good Ale and strong Beer 
(Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1695). 


But when one says that the mince pie has always been an 
integral part of Christmastide, one must except one short period 
of our English history—certainly not for long could any English- 
man forego his Christmas fare and jollity—and that period was 
during the ascendency of Puritanism under the Protectorship of 
Oliver Cromwell. To the Puritan all that side of life was abhorrent ; 
and, in fact, in 1647 Parliament decreed that the festival of the 
Nativity of Christ should no longer be observed, and, of course, 
Christmas fare went overboard with all the other Christmas 
observances : 

The High shoe Lords of Cromwell’s making 
Were not for dainties, roasting, baking. 
The chiefest food they found most good in 
Was rusty bacon and bag pudding. 
Plum broth was popish and Mince Pie 
O that was flat idolatry. 
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It was really extraordinary the venom the Puritan felt for the 
innocent mince pie. In his History of the Rebellion (1661), written 
at that time of super-soberness, Nedham laments : 

All plums the prophet’s sons deny, 
And Spice Broths are too hot. 
Treasons in a December pie, 
And death within the pot. 
Christmas farewell. Thy days I fear, 
And merry days are done. 
So may they keep feasts all the years - 
Our Saviour shall have none. 


In their opinion the mince pie’s alternative name—Christ-mas 
pie—was alone sufficient to convict it of popery and every other 
abomination. 

With the passing of Puritanism there passed also the slur on 
the mince pie, and never were mince pies in greater favour than 
in the gay days that followed. Once more, as Poor Robin said 
(1677), 

Minc’d Pies, Roast Beef, With other cheer 
And feasting doth Conclude the year. 


Mr. Pepys, in his Diary, records the fact that his wife overslept 
herself 6n Christmas Day (1666) because she had sat up till four 
o’clock that morning seeing that her maids made the mince pies 
properly for the Christmas dinner. On another occasion, too, he 
mentions that when dining out there was a dish of eighteen mince 
pies, one for each anniversary of the wedding day of his host 
and hostess. 

Though, in general, the prestige of the mince pie was restored, 
the small sect of the Quakers maintained the Puritan attitude 
towards it right on through the next century, and an old writer 
tells us that they even went so far as to inveigh ‘ against Christmas 
Pye as an invention of the scarlet whore of Babylon, a hodge- 
podge of superstition, popery, the devil and all his works.’ It is 
not the first time that brandy has been called ‘ the devil,’ but it 
is a little hard to label a simple mixture of apples, currants and 
spice as a ‘ hodge-podge of superstition and popery.’ It was 
possibly as a reflection of this attitude that the curious idea grew 
up that it was not quite seemly for the family chaplain to partake 
of this dish, though the members of the family might with pro- 
priety indulge, and a remembrance of this idea may have been 
at the back of the mind of Washington Irving, who, in describing 
Christmas of a century ago, says how he was happy to find his 
‘ old friend, minced pie, in the retinue of the feast,’ and ‘ finding 
him to be perfectly orthodox,’ he ‘ greeted him with all the warmth 
wherewith we usually greet an old and very genteel acquaintance.’ 

The question has sometimes been raised as to whether the 
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mince pie has any inherent mystical allusion. Certainly it has 
never seemed seasonable except at Christmastide. A writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine a century and a half ago hazarded the 
view that, ‘ being compounded of the choicest productions of the 
East, it typifies the offerings of the three wise men who came 
from afar bringing spices.’ And half a century earlier still 
another writer in the same magazine opined that the ‘ Christmas 
pye’ bore a religious kind of relation to the festivity from whence 
it takes its name. ‘ Our tables,’ he continues, ‘ are always set 
out with this dish just at the time and probably for the same 
reason that our windows are adorned with ivy.’ 

That the shape of mince pies was once considered symbolical 
seems certain. Now they are almost always round, but formerly 
they were oblong and angular. (Southey (1807) speaks of old 
bridges being dangerously narrow and having angles in them 
‘ like the angles of an English mince pie.’) The pastry crust was 
known as the ‘ coffin ’—in old cookery books a pastry envelope 
often went by that name—and it was supposed to symbuliee the 
cradle in which the Christ-Child lay. 

The traditional day to begin eating mince pies is December 16, 
which used to be commonly known as ‘O Sapientia,’ and still so 
stands in the Calendar of the Book of Common Prayer, the name 
being derived from the antiphon for the day which began thus. 
The general belief is that one gains a happy month in the New 
Year for every pie eaten between that date and Christmas Day. 
Nowadays the mince pie ranks with the puddings and sweets, 
but formerly it was part of the first course of a meal, as Mrs. 
Harrison’s Housekeeper’s Pocket-Book (1748) tells us, and in the 
eighteenth century we even hear of its being served to eat with 
eel or oysters. 

It must be confessed that the dainty little mince pie of the 
pastrycooks of to-day, with its morsel of sweet ‘ filling,’ in spite 
of its long and interesting ancestry, is but an effeminate descendant 
of those ‘ shred and mutton pyes’ of heroic form and strong meats 
drenched with good liquor that our forefathers knew. And 
surely the Americans are wise in trying to stay its further degenera- 
tion and in attempting a return to its pristine robuster form. 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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THE WAY TO AGRICULTURAL SUCCESS 


THERE are, perhaps, no other countries in the world which can 
show such satisfactory results from their system of land tenure 
and general organisation of agriculture as the Scandinavian 
countries, and more particularly Denmark. 

But before coming to a detailed consideration of the Scan- 
dinavian system and methods, and the results therefrom, it may 
be well briefly to survey the different forms under which land is 
occupied. Every conceivable form of land tenure has been tried 
at one time or another during the history of mankind. Not only 
so, but every kind of land tenure exists in the world to-day in one 
country or another. The word ‘ tenure ’ is used here in a general 
rather than in a technical or legal sense. For example, where the 
majority of farmers own their farms, the system of tenure is that of 
‘occupying ownership’; where the farmers rent the farms they 
occupy, we have the ‘ tenancy’ system. It is equally the system 
of ‘ tenancy ’ whether the farmer rents his land from an individual 
landowner or from the State. This is an important point to 
remember. Where the Commune owns the land and allots it to 
its members, we have the ‘communal’ system of ownership. 
And when the cultivators, instead of being allotted individual 
holdings, till the soil collectively, we have the ‘ communistic ’ 
system of cultivation. There are few examples of cultivation 
under this system, and I know of none that can claim any measure 
of success. Where a State owns the land on behalf of the whole 
people, we have the system of ‘State ownership.’ The systems 
of ownership by the Commune and State ownership are closely 
allied to each other, and the gulf between these systems and that 
of private occupying ownership is wide. 

There is no great country in which the State owns all the land, 
but there are many in which the State owns considerable areas 
of land, as in our dominions; and even in the United Kingdom 
there is a certain amount of Crown land let out to tenants. 

Study of the history and evolution of civilisation shows that 
in the earliest ages there was no ownership of land; primitive 
man did not own land, either collectively or individually. Primi- 
tive man regarded the land simply as a happy hunting ground. 
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In the next stage we find our forebears going in for keeping 
domesticated animals—a tethered food supply, so to speak, was 
more certain and convenient. Then the tribe, or commune, had 
a more or less recognised right to certain areas of land on which 
their stock grazed, and they forcibly resisted any encroachment 
thereon. As civilisation advanced not only did the area of land 
become more clearly defined, but portions of it were gradually 
allotted to individuals to cultivate. Land may have been 
cultivated collectively in some cases, but there is little evidence 
of this, and, in any case, that phase was soon superseded by the 
cultivation of the plot allotted by the Commune to the individuals 
As civilisation further developed the desire of the individual to 
own the land waxed stronger and stronger, until to-day we see in 
all civilised countries the major part of the land owned by private 
individuals. 

In certain countries—such as Russia—large areas of land are 
still owned by the Commune, or Mir ; in fact, it is stated that 
nine-tenths of the land of Russia are thus owned by the peasants, 
and only one-tenth (this before the revolution) by individual 
owners. But it is to be noted that. the greater skill, working 
capital and scientific knowledge bestowed upon that one-tenth 
had the remarkable result that it produced more food than 
the whole of the other nine-tenths, ignorantly farmed under 
the ‘communal’ system. In short, it is only in backward 
and half-civilised countries that the ‘communal’ system exists 
to any extent, and it is, in fact, always accompanied by a 
lower yield of produce from the land. On the other hand, 
the highest yield is obtained from those countries where the 
system of occupying ownership dominates. To own the land 
he cultivates seems to be a very general instinct of the civilised 
human being. In spite of these facts, there are people who 
would like to put back the hands of the clock and abolish 
the individual ownership of land. Those who advocate this 
measure may be divided into two main sections. One section 
would like the State to own all the land, letting it out to the existing 
tenant farmers. In this country this would not involve a change 
in the tenancy system, but only a change in ownership. The Bill 
drawn up by the official Labour Party about two years ago was 
devised to secure this system ; but many of its provisions were so 
complicated that it would have been unworkable had it ever 
become law. The other, and more extreme, section does not want 
to see the land farmed in individual holdings at all : it wants all 
tillers of the soil to work collectively, producing food for the 
nation with little thought of personal remuneration. The honour 


of producing food for the people should in itself be sufficient 
remuneration ! 
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I do not maintain that the present system of ownership 
in this country is all that is perfect; it is mot. The land in 
England was before 1914, and still is, in the hands of too few; 
in consequence the majority of farmers in this country do not 
own their farms, but only rent them. 

No other country has seen such a development of the 
‘tenancy ’ system as that which has taken place in this country 
during the past 100 years; and it is important to understand 
that, although the land of England is owned by individuals 
—many of them great landowners—from the point of view of 
production the land is actually cultivated under the system 
of ‘tenancy,’ and not under that of ‘ occupying ownership,’ as 
in Scandinavia. 

On the other hand, France gives an example of the system of 
‘occupying ownership’ gone mad; the small peasant properties 
have been divided and subdivided until, in many cases, an 
unworkable unit is arrived at. To give an extreme case: one 
peasant owns a strip of land—literally a strip—for it is one yard 
wide and half a mile long. 

In Denmark these evils have been remedied or avoided; in 
districts where small holdings dominate, no one individual is 
allowed to buy up a number of small holdings and to turn them 
into one big farm. And the influence of the old system of primo- 
geniture prevents any excessive subdividing. 

Seventy years ago the condition of Denmark was much as 
ours is to-day, and the Danish people discovered that there was 
something rotten in it. Seventy years ago 88 per cent. of the 
occupiers of Danish farms were tenants of great landowners ; 
only 12 per cent. of the occupiers owned their farms. The 
Government, having realised that this tenancy system was not 
one that secured the best development of the land or induced the 
highest standard among the cultivators, set out to increase the 
number of occupying owners. In this work the great landowners 
assisted the Government in every way; they often left an out- 
standing loan on the newly purchased farm, and the Government, 
by the creation of land banks, helped the tenant farmers to buy 
their farms under the best possible conditions. A spirit of perfect 
harmony prevailed: all sections worked together to secure the 
uplift of agriculture and of the agriculturist ; to-day only twelve 
men out of every hundred farmers in Denmark are tenants: the 
other eighty-eight are owners of their land. 

And the result of this policy, carried out more scientifically 
and wisely than perhaps in any other country, is that we see in 
Denmark the most highly developed and prosperous countryside 
in the world; the country people enjoy the highest standard of 
rural education in the world, and in consequence they unite in 
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co-operative effort to secure the still further development of 
agriculture in every direction. 

In Denmark one sees the most perfect balance between indi- 
vidualism and collectivism ; for the Dane as an individual ts active 
and virile, independent, working on his own and for himself, yet 
he is sufficiently educated to understand that at a certain point 
collective action is necessary, not only for the good of the community, 
but to secure the full result of his efforts as an individual. 

There is no standing still about the Danish people. The area 
of land under cultivation is being constantly and successfully 
extended ; bog land has been drained and turned into rich pro- 
ductive soil; light, sandy land has been built up gradually and 
turned into ideal easy-working land for small holdings. The yield 
from the land has been going up steadily: taking wheat, for 
instance, I can remember when the Danish yield was about thirty 
bushels per acre (or at the present rate of yield in England) ; now 
it averages well over forty bushels per acre. In spite of a far less 
favourable climate, the Danish farmer wins a gross return from 
the soil which exceeds ours by 60 or 70 per cent. And, owing 
to his splendid business organisation, the Danish farmer earns 
profits undreamed of in this country—except by a few of our star 
farmers. And yet—note this well—the prices of farm commodities 
have been, as a rule, a little lower in Denmark than in this country. 

We have no example of a working man founding an agricul- 
tural college, yet one of the flourishing Danish colleges was 
founded by a working man. The history of this college is instruc- 
tive. Some years ago a young agricultural labourer, living in a 
district peopled by small holders, came to realise that it was at 
a disadvantage educationally as compared with other districts, 
and he determined that that disadvantage should be removed. 
First, he canvassed the small holders ; he induced them each to 
guarantee a small sum annually and to pledge themselves to send 
their sons and daughters to the college once it had been opened. 
Then he went to the local bank, showed the manager the guarantee 
and pledges, and said that he wanted 30,000/. for the purpose of 
establishing an agricultural college. The bank agreed, and the 
college was built. 

One more example I must give of the resourcefulness of the 
Danish agriculturists. During the war the supply of English 
coal, upon which Denmark largely depended, was cut off and much 
inconvenience and hardship ensued ; to meet this situation, the 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies decided that they must erect 
water-power plants for generating electricity to provide power, 
heat and light, and this they did. 

The whole history of the land in Denmark is one of progress, 
and I am convinced that the primary cause of that progress lay 
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in substituting the system of occupying ownership for occupying 
tenancy. People often speak of England as a country in which 
the system of individual ownership exists, and that is true; but 
they do not go on to say that, from the point of view of production, 
eighty-eight out of every hundred of our farmers are tenants, 
only twelve out of every hundred are owners—just as it was in 
Denmark seventy years ago. 

It was this tenancy system which was changed in Denmark, 
and it must be changed here. Nationalising the land would not 
alter this system. The farmer, instead of renting from a land- 
owner, would rent from the State, and the obsolete system of 
tenancy would remain. That is one reason why I oppose the 
nationalisation of the land. 

Consideration of the tenure under which our land should be 
held raises the still more fundamental question: Are we to 
develop as an individualistic or as a communistic (or collectivist) 
society, or are we going to be sensible enough to realise that 
the truth lies midway between the two great schools of thought, 
and that we must purge our individualistic society of its evils and 
graft on to it the good features of collectivism ? The development 
in Scandinavia indicates the best road to travel. 

The chief objection, in my opinion, to any attempts at full- 
fledged Communism is that the human being remains the same 
whether society be individualistic or communistic. To make 
either system perfect, the perfect human being must be pre- 
supposed—surely a somewhat large presumption! The Communist 
presupposes that, from the first, under his system brotherly love 
will hold sway, and that the joy of working for the community 
will replace the attraction of personal gain. But will this be so? 
We have the example of New Australia, a Communist settlement 
started in 1885 in Paraguay by several hundred Australian 
Socialists ; under the influence of William Lane, they forsook the 
Capitalist Society of Australia to start anew, and to put their 
doctrines to the proof under ideal conditions. The settlers were 
of a good type, accustomed to colonial conditions, and all of them 
had money ; the Paraguayan Government gave them a large area 
of rich land and absolute self-government within its boundaries. 
Colonists holding the doctrines they professed would naturally 
work under the guidance of no individual—everything had to be 
settled in council ; and the fallacy was readily accepted that, as 
they were no longer under the thrall of bloodsucking capitalists, 
a working day of about three hours would be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the community and the development of the 
settlement. The result was that the community never developed 
—they lived in Indian hovels instead of houses, the rich land was 
hardly cultivated at all, and valuable timber remained unfelled. 
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The worst feature, however, was that the much-boasted brotherly 
love was certainly even less to the forefront than in an ordinary 
capitalistic and individualistic society. The whole community 
sank lower and lower until at last, in dire necessity, they so far 
forsook their principles as to employ cheap Indian labour to cut 
their timber ; finally, after ten or fifteen years of friction, during 
which many groups of settlers broke away from the community, 
those who remained gave up all idea of cultivating the land in 
common and divided it up into individual holdings. Three 
years later there was a prosperous community living in decent 
houses and sending their children to school. Yet, in spite of 
all this, I believe that communistic settlement could be made 
a success, if great care were taken only to select settlers who not 
only had such a love of work that they would willingly work an 
economic day, but who also had such public spirit that they would 
gladly work for the good of the community without thought of 
monetary remuneration ; also a strong religious conviction would 
be undoubtedly a necessary postulate. But I fear the population 
of that community would not be very large, and it would probably 
be preyed upon by the surrounding people. 

I am sorry to have to end upon a sad note. In Denmark we 
see steady progress in all things relating to the land, here not 
only a standing still, but actual retrogression. 

In 1814 we produced as much food as we did in 1914; and 
about 1850, in the heyday of our agriculture, we were feeding far 
more people than in 1914. In regard to wheat, we then provided 
home-grown wheat for three times as many people as we did in 
1914. In Denmark the yield of wheat per acre is going up 
continuously ; with us it has remained at thirty bushels per acre 
for generations, and yet we have the best land in Europe and a 
climate most suitable for heavy production. Why are we in such 
a parlous condition in regard to our land? The answer is that 
for years past we have concentrated all attention on our urban 
development, and have neglected the rural side of our civilisa- 
tion, which has become atrophied. That neglect—that unfair 
treatment by our townsmen when they battened on the farmers’ 
capital during the years of the great depression—has gradually 
taken the heart out of the cultivator of the soil. If we are to 
reinstil initiative and enterprise among our agricultural race, four 
things are necessary : 

1. We must substitute, as rapidly as possible, the system of 
occupying ownership for our present tenancy system. For tenants 
merely to buy their farms, leaving a heavy mortgage upon them, 
is not to develop the system of ‘ occupying ownership.’ This is 
only to develop the mortgage system, and to guarantee the 
bankruptcy of the wretched man who tries to farm under it. 
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2. The agricultural labourer must be able easily to get hold of 
land for his own independent cultivation ; he must be more than 
a mere wage-earner if he is to take a real interest in the industry. 
In Belgium 84 per cent. of the agricultural workers own some 
land. 

3. Access to capital for all cultivators: for labourers, to 
enable them to take and equip a plot of land; for farmers, to 
increase their working capital. Credit is the life blood of industry. 
Practically in every country of the world elaborate systems have 
been built up to serve the agricultural industry, but here, though 
we have talked a good deal about it, practically nothing has been 
done. 

4. If the foregoing measures are to be effective, there must be 
a greater degree of sympathy on the part of the urban population 
for the country dweller than has been so far evinced in this 
country. There must be a greater determination on the part of 
the Government to encourage the development of the great basic 
industry than it has shown for the last two generations, save for 
the brief period when the submarine menace instilled fear of 
starvation. 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TRADE THAT REALLY PAYS 


WHEN we talked fabric gloves in the House important issues of 
the trade and commerce were raised. Lancashire talked purely 
from the mind of the commercial magnate—the mind of the man 
who says that ‘ my trade is my politics,’ and refuses to look one 
inch beyond the tip of his nose. Never once did we hear even a 
whisper of political economy, and perhaps it was good that the 
dry bones of economics lay smouldering in their grave. At the 
same time, it is wise that we should be reminded that ‘ rates of 
exchange’ are only, after all, the highly specialised method of 
explaining barter. When the negro sells his coral necklace or 
his elephant’s tusk for a flaming costume of silk, that requires 
no rates of exchange. There is the wit of the white man pitted 
against the ignorant conceit of the black. Between highly 
organised industrial nations, where large transactions take place 
hourly, when goods are exchanged for goods, it is necessary to 
find some means whereby trade is regulated, so we find rates of 
exchange existing. Imports and exports are, after all, only 
imports and exports of labour. To create wealth we want to 
export as much labour as possible and to import as little as possible. 
The ideal State would be that State which produced all its own 
raw materials and manufactured those raw materials into a fully 
manufactured article. That, we all know, is an impossible goal 
to aim at. If we examine the selling price of any commodity, the 
great proportion of the cost represents labour. If we examine that 
great raw material of our own land, coal, what do we find? 
The value of coal in the ground is negligible. It is only valuable 
when a pit has been sunk, when machinery has been installed, 
when miners have gone down in their cages and have hewed their 
seven hours day. Even when the coal has reached the surface 
railway men are employed to haul and cart; then it is delivered 
to bags, and we then despatch to our kitchen range. All those 
operations are forms of labour which add to the cost of our coal. 
Many people, in other words, find employment in various 
capacities on the journey which every cob of coal makes from pit 
to kitchen range or factory furnace. I remember once a nigger 
on the West Coast of Africa who was a prince in his own land, and 
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who owned a mahogany forest. My friend the prince had great 
ideas. He was planning to cut down his own trees, to barge his 
own trees to the seaboard, to have his own ships to bring the logs 
to Britain, and then to have his own sawmill to convert and retail 
in the British market. An American who heard this story said, 
‘That nigger has only made one mistake: Almighty God did not 
grow that mahogany forest all for his benefit.’ So it is with 
everything we use and eat. Every commodity must mean the 
employment and the labour of many people before it is placed 
on the market or in the shop. Only when manna fell down from 
heaven was it possible to secure commodities upon which no labour 
had been employed, and even in this Biblical precedent the 
Israelites had to employ their labour in picking up the food. 

So when we export coal or fine cottons or machinery we export 
labour. When we import wool from Australia we import Aus- 
tralian labour; when we import Japanese silk handkerchiefs we 
import Japanese labour. I wonder what our Trades Union Con- 
gress would say if we bought 1000 Japanese workmen to work 
in our factories here to the displacement of British labour. Yet 
precisely the same thing is done when Japanese silk handkerchiefs 
are imported. When we export fine cottons to Germany and get 
paid in fabric gloves that does not create wealth to our land. We 
export one pound’s worth of British labour and import twenty- 
five shillings’ worth of German labour. The net result of this 
balance is an increase of German wealth. The kind of trade we 
want is the trade when we import wool from Australia and export 
woollen cloth. There we import the minimum quantity of labour 
and export the maximum. If we could import raw cotton, and, 
instead of exporting fine cottons to Germany, we could export the 
curtains and gloves which Germany makes out of our cottons, 
that would be of greater value. In other words, instead of all 
this talk about the restoration of German trade, we should concen- 
trate upon its capture. One wonders where are those war days 
when we said that we had learnt our lesson that never again 
would we take an insular trade view, that we could not forget 
Germany’s treacherous attack on our commerce. While we 
received some benefit from trade with Germany, we must not 
overlook the losses we sustained through her competition. The 
great wealth of our nation has not been built up by trade with 
Germany. In fact, if Germany had continued her policy of 
peaceful commercial penetration, she would have soon dislodged 
us from the premier industrial position. Even bankers, with their 
fingers on the trade pulse, who ought to have known, admitted 
during the war how much they had been deceived by the subtlety 
of German competition. I remember a conversation I had with 
a prominent Yorkshire manufacturer during the war. For years 
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he had an annual order from the Argentine Republic. Among his 
employees was a German clerk. In due time the German returned 
to his native land, and almost immediately the Argentine order 
ceased tocome. My friend was so alarmed that he pursued very 
full inquiries. He found that the German clerk had captured his 
trade. He had no capital, and he was bewildered to find how he 
had managed to finance this large transaction. He found that 
immediately the goods were on rail the German despatched a 
draft on London endorsed by a German bank, which was 
promptly discounted with the German banking name on the back 
by a London discounting house. What was the effect of that 
transaction ? Nothing short of the alarming fact that Germany 
was using British capital to finance her trade. Doubtless the 
financial magnates in the City of London would like to see this 
international finance back on the old lines. These transactions 
do not create wealth. The discount house may snatch a com- 
mission at the serious expense that German labour is employed 
instead of British. There is no greater fallacy than that Europe, 
and Germany in particular, is the main goal of our commercial 
and industrial enterprise. Our great trade which has produced 
wealth has been with our great Empire, with India in particular, 
with Canada, Australia, and Africa. There are also the great 
neutral markets of the world: Turkey, China, Japan, Egypt, 
Southern America. These are the countries where our cottons 
and our machinery and our cloth and our hosiery have been 
exported. When we exchange one set of manufactured goods for 
another set of manufactured goods, that does not create wealth. 
We pay our debts in the good old way described in the old phrase 
of ‘Goods pay for goods.’ We want, however, to secure full 
payment for our labour, and labour pays for labour. When we 
send our engineers to the Gold Coast to build a railway, we receive 
payment for their work in the raw material which comes over that 
railway toourland, Further, the native becomes more prosperous, 
and, instead of being satisfied with a loin cloth, he demands a 
flowing robe of cotton or silk. Thus we create a market in our 
own Empire for our own people. That kind of trade is far more 
valuable than any of the trade which is merely the exchange of 
commodities of equal value, and upon which equal labour has been 
expended. It does seem to me that we can do much for our people 
by a full examination of our imports. Does it not seem madness, 
with so many of our people unemployed, that eighteen million 
pounds’ worth of manufactured silk goods should be imported 
annually ? Would the ladies of Mayfair suffer one iota if their silks 
and satins cost a little more ? Would we not gain materially if a 
tax were placed upon this commodity ? If we look down the list 
of our imports, we can find a full range of imports which might be 
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taxed upon importation to our national advantage. All this talk 
about ‘ depreciated exchanges,’ ‘dumping,’ and ‘ key industries ’ 
is so much nausea to me. They are all phrases which have been 
invented to overcome the old time prejudices of the Free Trader. 
They are all phrases which have been designed to please those 
minds who have been shouting, ‘ Free imports!’ until they are 
nearly hoarse and now find that there are cases which must be 
met. All these questions should be approached with one outlook 
only: Is it to the national weal that these goods should be made 
in England or abroad ? The answer that if the goods are manu- 
factured cheaper abroad they should be manufactured abroad is 
not conclusive with me. The war proved that the national safety 
demanded certain goods to be made here. But surely there are 
other considerations of importance than national safety. There is 
the consideration of national employment. I have yet to learn 
that one man has suffered from the McKenna duties, viz., the 
taxes upon motor cars, films, clocks, watches and musical instru- 
ments. Ido know that many men are employed in Trafford Park, 
Manchester, making Ford cars, who in days prior to 1916 were 
employed making those same cars in Detroit. I do know that 
Willy’s overland cars are now made at Heaton Chapel, Stockport, 
instead of being made in America. I do know that all these taxes 
have led to full employment in many factories with no single case 
of hardship brought to our notice. True, the hardened Free Trader 
votes in the House for their removal. He does not bring argu- 
ments based on national welfare. His sole argument is that these 
taxes violate the ancient shibboleths of Richard Cobden and the 
Free Trade Union. We do not hear that any indignation meetings 
are being held in the Albert Hall or the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, protesting against these duties. Look what happens. 
If you import a fully manufactured Ford car, you import one 
hundred pounds’ worth of American labour. How is that paid for ? 
Probably by sending one hundred pounds’ worth of cotton to 
China. If, on the other hand, we manufacture the Ford car here, 
we import only the raw material necessary for its manufacture. 
In other words, we import probably fifty pounds’ worth of 
American labour and provide the remaining labour ourselves. We 
still send our hundred pounds’ worth of cotton to China. The 
result, therefore, in the balance of trade, is that someone owes us 
501. That 5o/. will be paid to us either in gold or commodities. 
If we have a scientific tariff carefully thought out to help our trade, 
we dictate to our debtors the method by which we shall receive 
payment. If there is a duty on manufactured silk, we should 
probably receive payment in raw silk and not in Japanese hand- 
kerchiefs. Let us approach the problem free from preconceived 
ideas of Free Trade or Tariff Reform. It was one of the curses 
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of the past that that issue ever went into the cockpit of party 
politics. It is a business man’s question. I am not in favour of 
bolstering up inefficient or badly managed industries by a tariff 
system. The example of America and the Continent does not 
confirm that tariffs do that. The sense of security makes the 
manufacturer confident to buy new machinery and to keep his 
factories efficient. I am sure that if business men are allowed to 
use their brains free from party bias, it will lead to a solution of 
this problem of national advantage. The common argument is 
to ask how, if we tax imports, Germany can pay reparations. Well, 
that is her business, not ours. She certainly must not be allowed 
to pay the reparations at the expense of our people. She must 
not pay by sending us manufactured goods which we can manufac- 
ture ourselves. Only a skilfully arranged tariff can secure that the 
reparation payments are made in raw materials and not in manu- 
factured goods. There is no doubt she can send us raw materials. 
She has large forests which have hardly been touched. Timber 
is our greatest bulk of importation. Taking weight and not 
value for our comparison, we import more timber than any 
other commodity. Why should not Germany be made to send 
us reparation timber ? Only during this week I have seen a child’s 
racket which has been imported from Germany. The handle and 
frame were manufactured from German timber. I presume that 
this racket has made its payment on importation towards repara- 
tion. If we had a skilful tariff, Germany would send us reparation 
timber instead of sending reparation children’s rackets. Repara- 
tion timber would be useful to our factories, and would provide 
them with much-needed raw materials, and would cheapen our 
cost of production by providing a new source of supply. Some 
ignorant people rave about reparations as if they would not pick 
up coal from the fields if by some chance it rained coal from 
heaven. Why, the very breath of Free Trade argument used 
to be that we must buy in the cheapest market! Yet when we 
are given something for nothing everything is all wrong. All this 
talk we have heard lately about the rates of exchange is quite 
ridiculous. Germany does not gain by a depreciated exchange, 
nor does any country. I sometimes think that the Government 
have made a profound mistake in relying too much for their 
advice upon men like Lord Cunliffe and Sir John Bradbury. I 
take off my hat every time to their skilful knowledge, but their 
experience is all based on normal and sound conditions. I should 
prefer to take the advice of bankers who have traded in the rotten 
and bankrupt South American States. To banks like the London 
and River Plate Bank the condition of Germany would be an 
everyday experience. Mr. Asquith, during the fabric glove 
debate, made one true and important point, unanswerable to the 
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political economist. The point was no use to his case, but that 
does not matter. He said Germany, with a depreciating exchange, 
had a decreasing export, and Czecho-Slovakia, with an appreciat- 
ing exchange, had an increasing export. So it must always be. 
The depreciated exchange so increases the cost of production that 
no exports are possible. To sum up, I am satisfied more than ever 
in my life that it is necessary, in the first place, to have a scientifi- 
cally arranged tariff. That tariff must be designed to help our 
trade, not to hinder it. That tariff must be designed to increase 
employment here. In other words, the tariff should be placed on 
those goods which it pays our nation as a whole to manufacture, 
and we should continue on the free list those goods which it 
pays our nation to import from abroad. This can only be secured 
by taking this issue out of the realm of party politics, by burying 
the hatchet of Free Trade and Tariff Reform, and by forming a 
business men’s impartial tribunal to settle each issue on its merits. 
In the second place, we must not worry because Germany is 
bankrupt and ruined. Her fate is deservedly severe. She may 
have to emigrate half her population. We must look on with 
folded arms, thankful that a just punishment has overtaken a 
criminal nation. Wecan do so with equanimity, knowing that her 


loss is our gain. 
J. R. REMER. 
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A TRUE PATH OF PROGRESS 


WE may draw encouragement from the fact that, despite the 
catastrophe of the war and the vast disillusions of the peace, the 
human spirit is beginning to adventure again in the field of ideas 
both national and international. True, our mood is as the poles 
removed from the careless faith and easy idealism of the war, when 
men proclaimed the doctrine of a better world from the strange 
vantage point of the cannon’s mouth. Yet from the depths of a 
most bitter experience something of the same idea stirs faintly 
again. There is at least a passionate desire to save further 
generations from the fundamental evils of war. And this desire 
begins inevitably to take shape in schemes and plans of social 
development, the end of which shall be an ordered world of 
peace and beauty. 

New ideas are abroad, polarised from a wholly different stand- 
point from that of the pre-war world. The individual, the nation, 
the greater unit of the human family to which all nations belong 
have assumed other proportions than in old days. Education, 
once relegated to a backwater, has now become a vital fact in the 
national life—a movement which tells its own tale. Men reassert 
passionately the old doctrine of the worth and value of the 
individual soul. Little by little other ideas and other inspirations 
than those concerned with brute force begin to touch our bruised 
spirits. 

To-day our practical duty as citizens consists in a large measure 
in overhauling a social machine dislocated by the shock of war. 
The world has moved very rapidly during these years of chaos. 
As we look at the machine we realise some parts have held good, 
despite the strain; some require modification, others must be 
discarded as obsolete. The task of making the machine work is 
none the easier that conditions are changing before our eyes and 
that heresies turn into dogmas as we look at them. State enter- 
prise at the moment is out of favour as costly and tyrannical ; 
philanthropy, struggling against desperate odds in the matter of 
dwindling subscriptions, is regarded as old-fashioned. Yet the 
need for effort, for study, for inquiry, was never more obvious 
than at present. How can we find a way out ? 
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Settlements and the Settlement Movement are in a position 
to play a considerable part in the post-war world if their leaders 
are able to seize on the remarkable opportunities offered by the 
present situation. What is a Settlement? many people ask; 
and the question does not lend itself to a crisp reply. The term 
settlement is elastic. It concerns a principle capable of many 
varying expressions. A Settlement is not a home for inebriates, 
as some inquirers imagine, or a hostel for working girls, or a secret 
religious society. It is, broadly speaking, a house in a working- 
class district where men and women alive to the importance of 
social questions come to share a common life with their neighbours, 
interesting themselves as citizens in social and educational move- 
ments of general benefit. This definition seems dull and 
uninspired in the extreme, and gives little idea of the value and 
quality of the life which may radiate from such a centre. For 
first and foremost every Settlement in the true sense is a life, 
not an institution ; an organism, not a machine. And the value 
of Settlements at the present time lies in their fluidity and infinite 
power of adaptation to varying circumstances. 

Perhaps the general principles of Settlement work can best be 
explained in the light of their historical background. The roots 
of the movement lie embedded in the great ferment of ideas which 
marked the middle of the last century. Settlements were an 
expression of the new democratic principles which claimed the 
attention of society. Roughly speaking, between the years 1840 to 
1860 revolutionary methods of thought broke in upon the social and 
political institutions of the day. At the beginning of the period 
the industrial revolution, dominated by Jatssez faire principles, 
was not only an accomplished but an accepted fact. It had swept 
over the land, leaving in its wake a vast creation of material wealth 
and a still vaster creation of human misery. It is difficult not to 
speculate what the course of industrial development might have 
been if other ideas than those of laissez faire and the theory of the 
self-interest of the individual being all-sufficient for the salvation 
of society had presided over the introduction of machinery and 
the evolution of the great industry. Robert Owen, a man of true 
genius, had the vision to see that the new motive force might be 
developed on lines which would make for the liberation, not the 
enslavement, of the working classes. But Robert Owen was a 
voice crying in the wilderness, and the actual course of events 
followed a path widely and lamentably different from that of his 
dreams. 

The history of British industry in the nineteenth century is 
to a large extent the history of the evolution of British democracy. 
Poets, writers, scientists, philosophers, all played their part in the 
great adventure, skirmishing as they did far ahead of the modest 
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forces of social and political reformers. The publication of the 
Origin of Species in 1859 did more to revolutionise thought than 
any event since the days of Copernicus. Modern scientific methods, 
with all that modern science implies, date from this epoch-making 
work. The battle was conducted on many fronts, Carlyle and 
Ruskin leading the attack on laissez faire. As early as 1843 
Carlyle was thundering against the hateful doctrine of the ‘ cash 
nexus ’ as the basis of human society. In 1860 came the great 
challenge of Ruskin flung full in the face of utilitarian philosophy, 
‘there is no wealth but life with all its powers of love, joy, and 
admiration ’"—an obvious platitude, it may be claimed, to-day, 
but a platitude which reduced our respectable Victorian forebears 
to such a state of fury and disgust that John Ruskin found himself 
cut by his friends and cast adrift by his publisher. 

Meanwhile, in the sphere of philosophy a movement of thought 
no less important was at work. The mean place of the State and 
the shabby functions accorded to it in the scheme of things as 
conceived by the utilitarians and disciples of laissez faire received 
brilliant challenge at the hands of T. H. Green. In T. H. Green 
we honour the spiritual forefather of Settlements. No one mind 
did more to influence the Oxford of his day on lines of noble and 
constructive citizenship. The doctrine of the State taught by 
T. H. Green was in many respects a return to the teaching of the 
Greek philosophers—the State viewed, not as a Cinderella to be 
kept in the background and kicked at intervals, but the State as 
the noblest expression of the ‘ good life ’ of the individual. T. H. 
Green became a lecturer at Oxford and a Fellow of Balliol in 1860. 
Among his students was a young man already profoundly moved 
by Ruskin’s great indictments of the existing state of society. 
Arnold Toynbee founded no Settlement. The term did not exist 
in his day, and he died before the movement took concrete shape. 
But the Settlement idea grew out of his life and work, and to a 
younger generation he became the forerunner of a new social 
development. 

Arnold Toynbee, a man of rare and delicate soul no less than 
of high intellectual quality, owed much to the influence of T. H. 
Green as well as of Ruskin. Thanks to Ruskin the prophet, his 
soul was afire with the miseries and injustices of the existing social 
order. But the teaching of T. H. Green, and the conception of 
the State on which it was based, opened up new vistas of practical 
citizenship and usefulness to the young and ardent spirits of the day. 
The dreary fatalism which had dominated the early Victorian view 
of social questions began to crumble before the challenge of a new 
generation. Was it indeed necessary for industry to be a Moloch 
devouring the lives of thousands ? Were there not other and more 
fruitful conceptions of human life than that offered by the indus- 
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trial revolution, with its wealth and its slums, its great factories 
and its child labour, its miracles of organisation, and its wholesale 
degradation of the workman? These questions Arnold Toynbee 
asked himself and his generation in a book the fame of which is 
world-wide. The Industrial Revolution, fragment though it be, is a 
fragment marked by genius, and the sanity and vision of the views 
expressed in it remain singularly unimpaired by the lapse of years. 

Toynbee stirred the conscience of his time so effectually that 
since his day it has never wholly slumbered. A generation which 
regarded State action with horror, and abuses with complacency, 
was naturally a generation which abandoned itself to the practices 
of charity. The trail of Hannah More and the precepts with 
which she bullied the luckless Mendip peasants still persisted as 
general principles when the great awakening of the nineteenth 
century took place. The pleasant and comfortable theory of the 
rich man in his castle and the poor man at his gate held the 
field. The charity of the period was the uneasy and inadequate 
sop thrown to bad housing, bad education, bad social conditions 
of all kinds. It was in no sense concerned with an attempt to 
remove any of these evils. Indeed, that the conditions constituted 
an evil is an idea which never occurred to many of the charitably 
disposed. 

It is easily understood that vigorous and ardent minds which 
had become sensitive through the permeation of new ideas to a 
whole chord of human misery could find no outlet for their 
activities in the philanthropic ventures of the time. The new, or 
rather the restored, conception of citizenship which followed from 
the practical application of the teaching of T. H. Green opened up 
a widely different field. The importance of education for work- 
ing men had long since been stressed by the labours of Kingsley 
and Maurice. Arnold Toynbee flung himself into this particular 
cause with the zest of an apostle. Under his influence a new 
movement started in the Universities, thanks to which under- 
graduates, in many cases men of means and leisure, started 
what were in fact educational missions in the East End of London. 
To many of the young men who thus penetrated for the first time 
into crowded centres of population, where working-class life is 
herded together under conditions far removed from joy and 
beauty, the revelation was poignant indeed. These disciples of a 
new idea were neither philanthropists nor superior people. They 
were not concerned with soup and blankets. They focussed their 
problems from a standpoint of citizenship. Realising that in 
better education lay the root of social reform, they were anxious 
to share with working people the educational advantages conferred 
on them by happier circumstances. Toynbee’s span was brief. 
His life was cut short at the early age of thirty-one. The mark he 
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left on his generation proves that quality of mind is something 
quite independent of length of years, and that its influence persists 
when the mortal presence is no more. His death left withal a 
terrible gap in the ranks of the men who realised vast changes 
were at hand and were anxious to see an orderly development of 
democratic consciousness. 

The foundation of the first Settlement, Toynbee Hall, in 1884 
was the tribute paid in concrete form to Toynbee’s memory by 
friends and fellow-workers who had found in his character and 
ideals the inspiration of their own days. Among the mean streets 
and crowded thoroughfares of Whitechapel a group of buildings 
was erected which in design recalls a college of one of the older 
Universities. No one who passes from the turmoil of Commercial 
Street into the quadrangle of Toynbee Hall can fail to notice the 
extraordinary change in atmosphere which results from those few 
steps. Here a community life is carried on which in the best 
meaning of the term translates the old University ideal of teaching 
and knowledge into modern social practice. Yet Toynbee is no 
mere academic refuge where men fly from evils of an outside world 
too hard to be endured. It is a centre of vigorous intellectual life 
and practical action in the neighbourhood. Its residents are not 
recluses, but in many cases busy men of affairs who contribute 
some measure of their leisure to the general concerns of the 
community. Classes, lectures, debates, clubs, dancing, amuse- 
ments—a score of practical activities are carried on. The 
Settlement is no less concerned with research work and inquiries 
of the kind which are the foundation of legislative reforms. It is 
a laboratory of spiritual experiment and experience. It is 
grounded, as every Settlement must be grounded, on belief in 
human nature and in its powers of ultimate perfection ; it stands 
for the ideal of a common brotherhood of men bound to one 
another by ties of love, not of hate. 

Toynbee in its foundation drew a double strength, not only 
from the man whose name it bore, but from the inspiration and 
guidance of its first warden, Canon Barnett. Clear in vision, 
wise in judgment, few men of our generation have exercised so 
great and far-reaching an influence over minds of many types. A ~ 
personality of singular wisdom and beauty, Canon Barnett was 
wholly free from the illusion that human nature, however debased, 
can ever be robbed of the divine possibilities which lie dormant 
within the heart of man. Such a faith was a call to action of no 
uncertain kind amid surroundings so grim, and at times apparently 
so hopeless, as those of East London. All Settlement work is in 
effect a call to the building of the City Beautiful. Well and truly 
did Toynbee Hall, the pioneer Settlement, under its pioneer 
warden lay down principles which have spread far beyond its 
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walls and been applied in widely different fields. Toynbee Hall 
has been sensitive to the many changes which have marked social 
thought since 1884, and has known how to meet them construc- 
tively. The present warden, Mr. J. J. Mallon, inherits in no 
small degree not only the ability but the powers of sympathy and 
vision which are built up with the tradition of Toynbee. The 
vigorous life which permeates the Settlement to-day is a very real 
force in East London. 

From the first there was nothing stereotyped about the 
Settlement idea. The spirit of the movement may perhaps be 
summed up in two words—neighbourliness and service. Settle- 
ments of all types and kinds have come into being during the last 
forty years. Essentially English in origin and conception, the 
movement has now spread throughout the world. Settlements 
exist to-day in Europe, America, and Asia. At an International 
Settlement Conference held at Toynbee Hall during July 1922 
no less than 230 representatives attended on behalf of Settlements 
in Great Britain, the United States of America, France, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Japan, Canada, Norway and Sweden. 

These loosely constituted bodies, federated spiritually as they 
are by certain broad ideals, represent an infinite variety of social 
theory and practice. Some are based on religious principles, 
others are wholly undenominational. One Settlement concen- 
trates on certain definite branches of work, another ranges over a 
wide field of general social activity. The organisation of clubs 
plays a large part in the programme. Some deal principally 
with boys, others with girls, others again with adults. Some 
present the spectacle of a chain of clubs stretching from the 
cradle to the grave, with a baby clinic at one end and a club for 
patriarchal mothers at the other. Social research and the training 
of students is a side to which the larger Settlements devote much 
time. Indeed, the limits set to the activities of any given settle- 
ment are only those of its finances and the capacities of its resi- 
dents. A Settlement worth its salt becomes the centre for 
enterprises of many kinds. The residents live in the district as 
friends and neighbours sharing a common life of work and effort 
with the inhabitants. 

Some Settlements are well and spaciously housed with gardens, 
which are an infinite boon. Others are situated in lanes and 
alleys, and the residents’ house may consist of two or three 
workmen’s dwellings thrown together for the purpose. All are 
unprosaically hard up. Settlements, depending as they do on 
voluntary funds, are chronically short of money. Finance is at 
the present time a formidable lion in the path. At a time when 
work could be expanded in a score of ways most governing bodies 
find themselves confronted by the dismal necessity of reducing 
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their activities in order to cut down expenses, which have soared 
formidably with the rise of prices. 

Political activities of a party kind lie beyond the scope of the 
movement. Rather by keeping above the battle in the sphere of 
politics and providing a free floor where opinions of all kinds can 
be discussed with absolute frankness, the Settlement becomes, 
thanks to its impartiality,a meeting-ground where men and women 
holding very different views can become mutually intelligible. It 
is not the business of such a place to adopt any one set of political 
principles. Its business is to create the atmosphere in which 
problems and difficulties can be discussed in a spirit which gives 
some hope of their reasonable solution. It is no less a centre of 
intensive social experiences. The foolish fears of the middle 
classes as to the spirit of Bolshevism being rampant among 
working people can best be set at rest by residence for some 
months in a back street. Such residence dispels many illusions, 
teaches many new truths, creates fresh faith in human nature, 
leads, in a word, to a revaluation of all prejudices and conceived 
opinions. Above all, education is a slogan in the movement. A 
large number of Settlements are on close terms with the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and in many cases the local Workers’ 
Educational Association has headquarters in the Settlement house. 
No side of settlement work has been more valuable and important 
than the development in various large towns (which are also 
academic centres) of what are known as University Settlements. 

Is there scope in the post-war world for communities of the 
type described above? If so, what part can they usefully play ? 
It is clear that to neglect or to cast aside a force so elastic in 
its expression would bea fatal mistake. Unhampered by precept 
or dogma, Settlements are able to move with the times and 
develop their work along lines in harmony with modern 
democratic practice. The working classes are in no mood to-day 
to tolerate the ministrations of superior persons. But such 
centres of thought and citizenship where men and women come 
together to work out common problems and share their sympathies 
and ideals, each finding life richer and fuller through the very 
fact of the sharing one with the other—for Settlements thus 
conceived the need was never greater than to-day. 

The decade before the war was largely concerned with the 
evolution of State services. It was not an easy time for charity, 
however enlightened in expression. The Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission had influenced all constructive minds, and 
voluntary effort did not rouse much enthusiasm among the 
pioneers of the new development. There was a tendency to treat 
all unpaid work and unpaid workers as amateurish and mis- 
chievous. Much of the criticism was deserved, but it went too 
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far in the sweeping application extended to it by some enthusiasts. 
The Lady Bountiful was admittedly a grotesque anachronism. 
It was agreed on all hands that no young person had the right to 
take up social work (which means, in effect, interference in someone 
else’s life) without proper training and supervision—training and 
supervision which Settlements were eminently fitted to give. 
But the battle raged hotly round the point whether the nation 
was or was not to find its social salvation through an army of 
highly qualified paid officials, the voluntary worker being more 
and more relegated to the background. 

On this state of affairs supervened the war, and in this, as in 
every other respect, the war has not left matters where it round 
them. The nation had a considerable experience during the 
struggle of bureaucratic control, and the large majority of people 
came to the conclusion that they disliked it heartily. Conse- 
quently there is less enthusiasm for State causes to-day than in 
1914. Opprobrious adjectives are now thrown as freely at the 
official as they were previously at the amateur. Official action is 
denounced as stupid, inefficient, slow ; no word is bad enough for 
a Government department. In all of which there is gross and 
dangerous exaggeration. The attacks on the Civil Service in 
particular have attained scandalous dimensions—reckless and 
ignorant charges brought against a body of men and women to 
whose efficiency and devotion during the war the country owed 
no small measure of its ultimate salvation. Shortage of money, 
high taxation, and the consequent demand for national economy 
have led to the abrupt closing down of ambitious programmes of 
social welfare. All this renders the position of the voluntary 
worker very different from that of earlier days. So far from 
being despised, his or her services would to-day be welcomed with 
open arms. But the trouble is that since the war relatively few 
people are in a position to work without pay or to subscribe as 
before to charitable objects. So both State and voluntary 
agencies find themselves severely hampered at a moment when 
there is much call for their activities. 

It is to be hoped that as the economic reconstruction of the 
world takes place the financial difficulties both of the State and 
the individual will at least be eased. But there is no question 
which calls for more discussion than that of the proper and 
harmonious relation of State and voluntary effort. Any extinc- 
tion of the latter is not only impossible but wholly undesirable in 
the best interests of the community. Few things are more 
necessary to the State than to keep in touch with the fire, the 
enthusiasm, the independent thought of the individual. The 
State itself is not an originator of ideas ; it is a register of received 
opinion. Universal in its authority, it cannot be swift in action. 
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It is in no position to experiment and to put into practice experi- 
mental schemes even on a small scale. For experiment and 
research the State must look to the individual and the driving 
force and liberty of action which attach to voluntary effort. 

It is in the working out of this relation between the State and 
the individual that latter-day Settlements have, or can have, a 
most valuable part to play. They are specially fitted to resolve 
harmoniously an old and sterile strife. Variety of organisation 
and method is essential in any efficiently run State. To stereotype 
all machinery along the same lines would be both dull and 
disastrous. Under conditions so infinitely complex and varied as 
those of the modern world there is room not only for highly 
organised and efficient State services, but also for voluntary 
services organised no less efficiently and closely co-ordinated in 
their work and activities with the official agencies. 

Thus viewed, Settlements, as centres of social research and 
educational training, form not only a valuable but an essential 
link in the chain of social organisation, They can become in a 
very special sense the laboratories of social experiment. Theories 
can be tested, new ideas put into practice, in a way wholly im- 
possible to a Government department. There will, of course, be 
many failures ; but failure is often the foundation of success, and 
when the idea, explored and developed on these lines by individuals, 
has made good, the State comes along, appropriates it, and makes 
it part of its own machine. Voluntary effort has, in fact, 
triumphed all along the line when it finds itself extinguished by 
the State. Trace the history of our great public services in health 
and education, and at the beginning you find a few enthusiasts 
experimenting ina corner. The social worker is a pioneer and an 
explorer in a sense impossible to a Government official. 

No side of latter-day settlement work is more important than 
the part it is fitted to play in the education of the democracy— 
a problem which far outweighs in importance any other of the 
moment. The world is moving with obvious swiftness towards a 
new order of society. If the new order is to come into being 
without the violence and bloodshed which have proved completely 
futile as a solution of international difficulties, the disciplining and 
enlightening effect of education must make itself felt on men’s 
minds. Few movements of our time are more remarkable than 
the vitalising of the Universities to meet the needs of the new 
democracies. Oxford and Cambridge, not forgetful of their 
original foundation in the interest of ‘ poor scholars,’ are throwing 
open their doors increasingly to the working-class student. The 
modern Universities have given a wide impulse to the same move- 
ment. To the Universities purged from social and academic 
prejudices the eyes of thoughtful men are turned increasingly as 
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centres of light and learning from which knowledge may flow of 
supreme value in the solution of our social problems. 

But here, again, it is necessary to find a bridge between academic 
theory in history and economics, and the hard facts of social 
practice. It is worse than useless to theorise from. a text-book 
about working-class conditions. Those conditions must be a 
matter of personal experience. The University Settlements have 
come forward to supply this bridge. In London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, Edinburgh, Leeds, the Settle- 
ments work in definite and close relations with the University. 
Settlement residents attend the University for the academic side 
of their training, while University students taking schools in 
social science and economics no less attend the Settlement for 
the practical study of social problems. Theory and practice are 
thus kept in wholesome relation the one to the other under con- 
ditions which allow the student to form his opinions, not in an 
atmosphere weighted with a given point of view, but in one of 
free inquiry. Settlements in non-university towns are naturally 
deprived of the same opportunities as those which exist in 
academic centres. But through the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
ation, the adult schools, and the extension movement non- 
university settlements are able to develop a wide field of educa- 
tional activity. 

In conclusion, a point already made must be stressed once 
again. A Settlement isa life, not an institution—a living organism, 
not a piece of machinery ; further, it is an adventure, not a duty. 
The ideal settlement house situated in a district stripped by the 
pressure of modern industrialism from all beauty and seemliness 
of surrounding must stand within its own walls for the beauty 
and seemliness lacking without. Working people who share in 
its various activities should feel consciously or unconsciously that 
it sets a standard in these things; for beauty and seemliness, be 
it remembered, are not synonymous with luxury and may be 
expressed in very simple terms. Dirt, discomfort, bad food, are 
not essential to the practice of neighbourliness or citizenship. 
They reveal, not virtue, but inefficiency. Neither is a grave face 
and serious manner essential to the work on hand. A Settlement 
should radiate happiness and laughter as well as high purpose in 
work. It fails wholly and lamentably in its aim when it becomes 
a dreary place full of dreary furniture and dreary people with 
their minds fixed on social progress. There are earnest social 
workers the very look of whom is enough to drive some doubtful 
characters to drink. Poor people have enough of the drab and 
dismal in life to contend against without any fortuitous additions 
to the load. Settlement work and social work are wholly miscon- 
ceived when regarded merely as a duty to be carried out for 
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conscientious reasons. The first condition of real success in this 
field is to enter it for love of the thing, for the value of the human 
relationships it gives, for the broadening of experience to which it 
leads. Much that is dark and sorrowful has to be faced ; it is no 
trifling matter to realise the depths of misery and degradation 
into which many lives have sunk. Yet the degree to which the 
better side of human nature seems able not only to survive but 
to flower in circumstances incredibly hostile is a fact which 
time and again routs the forces of cynicism and despair. 


The angels keep their ancient places, 
Turn but a stone and touch a wing. 


In the sordid byways of slim and alley countless lives are 
bearing mute, unconscious testimony to the things of the Spirit. 
The men and women who have come face to face with this miracle 
(for miracle it is) and realise all its implications necessarily 
undergo something of the process known as conversion. If this 
dead weight of ignorance, and hardship and sin, could but be 
removed, if opportunity was the birthright of the many, not the 
privilege of the few, what might we not hope from the possibilities 
which lie latent within the human soul? Belief in those possi- 
bilities is the motive force behind the jejune phrase social reform. 
And in the light of that belief, hope and faith persist despite a 
hundred failures and a hundred disillusions. It is not the business 
of a Settlement to testify to the success which often waits on 
hustle and self-advertisement. It is concerned with the business 
of great living and of adventuring along paths which lead, in 
the far event, to realms still unconquered of joy and freedom. 


VIOLET CARRUTHERS. 
(Violet R. Markham.) 
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A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


Tue Church of England came upon hard days during and after 
the war; undoubtedly she failed her people during the days of 
crisis, and no less undoubtedly, she has received stern condemna- 
tion in the aftermath of war. Her most devoted adherents, 
conscious of her inadequacy, are striving to recover lost ground 
and to re-establish her old influence ; yet much of their effort is 
wasted because their propaganda confines itself largely to party, 
circulates mainly amongst those already interested, and to some 
extent omits the real causes of her failure. 

The Church of England is sick, bitterly sick, but not sick unto 
death, and it is to play the part of the Levite for her sons to cast 
off their allegiance and pass by on the other side. Let us have no 
more ‘ farewells to our Church’; rather let us as stalwart sons 
lift up the frail form of our mother and with strong arms bear 
her on her way to health and liberty. 

Too long it has been held that a true son of any Church is one 
who unflinchingly accepts ail her tenets and adheres to them in 
all circumstances. To deviate from the attitude of our forefathers 
is to be looked upon askance. It seems almost that the strictly 
orthodox would prefer indifference and boredom from their fellow 
rather than honest criticism and inquiry which may result in 
decided difference of opinion on technicalities. And yet the truest 
and most faithful son should surely be one who, caring deeply for 
the welfare of the community, is ready to weigh every point, 
consider every matter, and advance the general good by a personal 
contribution of experience and knowledge. 

It is from this point of view that I would attempt to lay bare 
the fundamental causes of the Church of England’s failure, 
believing that we can only help her if we are prepared to face 
even the bitterest realities ; but, since to probe deep is always to 
cause pain, I would appeal for patience and forebearance from 
those whose devotion may blind them to actualities. 

The efforts that are being made by those in authority to stir 
the sluggish stream of the nation’s religious life must of necessity 
progress slowly, because a great institution such as the Church of 
England, even as the Constitution itself, is the outcome of gradual 
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evolution, and it is inconceivable that any save the most unthink- 
ing revolutionary could desire the ruthless destruction of the whole 
fabric. At the same time little can be gained while the laity 
maintain a lethargic interest towards her struggles. She has to 
face enormous difficulties and internal dissensions, and the pro- 
gressive party is met with the cold opposition of those whose 
devotion to traditionalism prevents them recognising the larger 
issues at stake. 

What is required is that the laity should review the whole 
position of their great institution, which is part of their heritage 
as a nation, placing on one side all narrow bias and bigotry, and 
declare themselves ready to support such reforms as will fit the 
Church of England to play her part in the national life and in the 
future progress of the world. 

It is well that from the beginnirig we should recognise some- 
thing of what the Church has meant during past centuries in our 
national life: how through the dark hours of struggle amid 
black ignorance and superstition the Christian Church, not only 
in England, but throughout Europe, was the haven where the 
frail flame of knowledge and wisdom was shielded; and when 
superstition and corruption ate into the very fabric of the Church 
itself, there were still found within her pale courageous souls who 
faced the extremest penalty to keep that flame unquenched. All 
that is finest and purest in our civilisation, education, the advance- 
ment of science, even our jealously guarded liberty, is the fruit 
of those past generations who kept our Church alive amid civil 
strife and anarchy. There is hardly an historical event of any 
national importance up to the nineteenth century in which the 
Church was not deeply involved, and all that was noblest in the 
nation naturally gravitated towards her as a pivot upon which 
their aspirations might rest. 

To regard the Church as a man-made society, slowly evolving 
through the ages, is to be stirred to loyalty and admiration as we 
review her past and realise something of the vicissitudes through 
which she has passed triumphantly. This conception robs us of 
any inclination towards bitter criticism or hostility, because it 
makes her peculiarly our own, and such errors and weakness as 
jump to the eye must demand our assistance for their rectification. 
But to be faced with the claim of Divine origin, asked to believe 
that she partakes of the immutability of God, is to focus our 
attention upon her record of failure and weakness and lack of 
truth, forcing us to realise how far she has fallen from the ideal 
that men have claimed for her. It is this claim which is still 
alienating the finest of her sons, because it shuts the door upon 
all efforts at reformation. As well ask the Englishman to-day to 
revert to his one-time faith in the Divine Right of kings as to ask 
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him to subscribe to a belief in the divine origin and immutability 
of the Church, based, as he now knows it to be, upon the limited 
wisdom of past generations. 

The only way that the reorganisation of the Church can pro- 
gress is for her officials to acknowledge the failure of past genera- 
tions to reach the ideal of a Christian community, and for her 
critics among the laity to realise that this failure is no reflection 
upon the fundamental spiritual truths revealed by the Founder of 
Christianity. é 

What we must realise’is that Christian theology is in process 
of reconstruction, sharing in this with the whole fabric of human 
society ; that mercifully no traditionalism can stem the torrent 
of spiritual enlightenment, and that much of the impatient and 
contemptuous criticism which is directed against the Church to-day 
is caused by the belief among the thinking laity that the Church 
continues to demand subservience to her rule and tradition, and 
leaves them no alternative in their search for truth save separation 
from her institutions. 

It is to disabuse thinking men of this erroneous impression 
that the progressive party is working—to make them realise how 
sorely the Church herself needs their assistance and support if 
she is to free herself from the traditionalism of the past, in order 
that she may take her rightful place as the very leader of spiritual 
progress and enlightenment ; but if all that is best in the nation, 
the deep thinkers, the lovers of truth, the earnest Christians, 
withdraw from her communion, what future can there be for her 
but to sink deeper into the apathy and bigotry of the past ? 

The first and main cause of failure is the confusion which has 


~ existed from the earliest times with regard to the functions of the 


Church. Men have confounded the actual organisation with the 
spiritual truths for which she professed to stand. This is the 
deep-rooted evil which has obscured so much of the truth of Christ. 
In so many minds Christianity has become synonymous with the 
Church. Too often it is regarded as a set of tenets, dogma and 
doctrine, observances and discipline embodied under the distinc- 
tive headings of the different Churches, instead of being realised 
as a revelation of life given to the world through the personality 
of Christ. 

his, then, is the first step : to separate definitely for ourselves 
and in the eyes of the world our religion—by which is meant the 
living, practical knowledge of the Way of the Spirit—and the 
organisation which should be its chief exponent: to declare our 
supreme loyalty to the Way of the Spirit, which is the road to 
God, and to disentangle this loyalty definitely and finally from 
any secondary loyalty which we may owe to the community in 
which we have been educated. We may adore our Alma Mater, 
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but no devotion to her should in any circumstances transcend 
our national patriotism. So with religion—our supreme loyalty 
must be offered to God, whose creatures we are; and this loyalty, 
functioning through the community to which we belong, can only 
be beneficial and a source of inspiration so long as the community 
does not arrogate to itself the importance and supremacy that 
belongs to God. 

We desire that our Church should realise that the individual 
religious life is something which lies beyond the control of any 
organisation; that each member of the Church is of infinite 
importance to the Church at large, because through every atom of 
humanity the word of God is spoken; that the function of the 
Church is to foster, shield, and encourage the least breath of 
spiritual life among its members, humbly serving them in their 
efforts at such realisation, not arrogantly demanding subservience 
to her rule. 

Man is a gregarious being, made for fellowship and made, too, 
for communion with the Divine, and no community or creed which 
ignores his dual personality can completely satisfy his needs. The 
Churches which have striven to express the one have too largely 
ignored the other ; they have looked upon him as a material being 
upon whom an interest in spiritual things must be imposed, 
instead of knowing him to be an expression in material terms of 
an intangible and divine inspiration. 

Man is a sacramental creature: that is to say, he expresses 
in visible and tangible actions the invisible and intangible which 
inspires them. Before the creation of a great masterpiece the 
conception exists in the invisible realm of the artist’s genius. To 
produce perfect action it is necessary to have perfect inspiration. 
Merely to correct action, in the hope of sustained improvement, 
is to court failure; evil may be mitigated, some of its ugliness 
restrained, but it cannot be transformed into beauty and perfec- 
tion. But seek the source of inspiration, discover what is defiling 
and polluting it, sweep away the obstructions, and the inspiration 
in all its power and beauty will transform the individual, will 
create a saint from a sinner, an artist from an iconoclast, a Christ 
from a Judas Iscariot. 

Man’s life should not be a helpless, wayward thing swept 
hither and thither by the mood or passion of the moment, but a 
steady, unswerving reproduction in finite and visible form of the 
infinite and glorious inspiration which is his birthright. 

There is no other way by which humanity may be lifted from 
the Slough of Despond. All the advancement of civilisation, the 
preventive measures against vice and crime and suffering, the 
legislation embarked upon for the amelioration of the masses—all 
these, hopeful though they may be, cannot touch the root of evil, 
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do but at best restrain some of the ugliness of man’s defective 
actions. What we have to do for ourselves and our brothers is to 
discover the source of our inspiration, clear away the débris that 
obtrudes its way-going, surrender our human limitations to its 
prowess, and go on our way rejoicing, remade, with no tag of the 
old failures to curb our new-found powers of expression. 

Man is a conscious expression in human flesh and blood of the 
creative power, even as the whole of Nature is an unconscious 
expression in visible form of the same creative power. In an ideal 
man there could be no divorce between the component parts, 
the human or visible and the Divine or spiritual: these two, 
exactly adjusted and intermingling, would result in a perfect 
creature, the indwelling Spirit finding expression through the 
visible and human man ; but only where the two consciously and 
willingly co-operate can perfection result. Where through lack of 
knowledge or understanding the human refuses to co-operate, 
and strives to function independently or regardlessly of the 
spiritual, chaos must ensue; the human element predominating 
destroys the perfect balance, becomes out of control, and of 
necessity runs a destructive course. Not understanding himself 
or his work in the world, man becomes as a rudderless vessel at 
the mercy of every wind that blows. 

The ideal of a Christian community is a fellowship of men 
bound together by their knowledge of the facts of Christ’s revela- 
tion, inspired by the loyalty and ideal such a revelation implies, 
earnest in their endeavour to make clear to all men the immense 
freedom and power such knowledge bestows, patient and fore- 
bearing in their loyalty, tolerant because of the wide sympathy 
and understanding which enables them to differentiate between 
diversities of gifts and wisdom ; yet not forgetting, in their deep 
devotion to the things of the Spirit, that dual personality of man, 
that human side which demands fellowship and asks for expression 
in finite form of the infinite life of which he is conscious. 

The Quakers, deeply aroused to the Way of the Spirit, fearful 
of confusion and distraction, strove to eliminate this human 
expression in their communal life, and failed to make their great 
mystical movement of world-wide importance. Jn contradistinc- 
tion to the established organisations of the day they concentrated 
entirely on spiritual mysticism and omitted its translation into 
comprehensible symbolism. The Churches, in the other extreme, 
have clung to the symbolism and forgotten much of the spiritual 
significance, without which ritual is an empty, sacrilegious thing. 

What we desire in our communities is the perfect balance, the 
deep personal spiritual life of the individual, free and untram- 
melled by the authority of any priesthood or hierarchy, finding 
its natural expression in organised symbolism and ritual according 
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to its needs, with every external observance sanctified by the 
inner significance, understood and appreciated by all the partici- 
pants. Vexed questions of doctrine and dogma must be relegated 
to their rightful place as non-essentials, regarded as stumbling 
attempts to express in words the discoveries of the past regarding 
the Way of the Spirit, but men must be permitted to view them 
as the starting-point to further discoveries, not as a cul-de-sac to 
spiritual adventure. As well strive to stem the tide of the Atlantic 
as to contain in any form of words the infinite things of God. 

Day by day Science advances towards the discovery of the 
invisible world, bringing within the limits of human under- 
standing more and more of the great world of reality which lies 
beyond our vision, harnessing the powers of that world for the 
uses of men. Why does it appear more impracticable for the 
leaders of the Church to advance hand in hand with Science into 
the world of the Spirit, leaguing themselves with the spiritual 
forces in the service of mankind? Yet such advancement is 
impossible while they maintain their present attitude towards 
dogma and doctrine, making tradition of more account than the 
crying needs of men. 

So we would ask for greater boldness in our leaders, assuring 
them that the times need courage and determination; that no 
wavering, half-hearted concessions, the elimination of a word here, 
the relaxation of a bye-law there, will satisfy this hungry genera- 
tion ; that they must face the great question of man’s spiritual 
needs and, acknowledging that the immutability of God does not 
imply the immutability of any human community, gratefully 
enlist as their allies all those who claim to have made Christ’s 
cause their own, even if, like Saul of Tarsus, they have not ‘ con- 
ferred with flesh and blood.’ Let them set the doors of the Church 
wide open to embrace all the nations of the earth, in the living 
faith that the differing opinions and needs of men can be accommo- 
dated in the heart of that eternal truth which transcends them all. 


W. A. CoBBE. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake to 
return unaccepted MSS. 
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